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HB. Altman & Cao. 


oymart 
Fur Neckpieces 


give rich emphasis to S pring costumes 


ii 
— 





In such a versatile collection that a suitable neckpiece may be 
chosen for every occasion. 


For Formal Wear: 


Chiffon scarfs flatteringly combined with fur. . . . . 
$38.00 upward 
For Afternoon Costumes: 


Richly brocaded ribbon scarfs accented with fur. . . . 
$55.00 upward 
For General Wear: 


Plaited fur band collars with projecting side loops 
$48.00 upward 
For Tailored Wear: 


The modishly trim Ascot tie. . . $21.00 upward 
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FIFTH AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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THE TWIN OAKS REVUE 


Twelve Beautiful and Bewitching Girls 
IS NOW LED BY 


LENI STENGEL 
Celebrated Continental Song Bird 


JAN RUBINI 
Soulful Music Master 


ARTHUR WEST 
Broadway's Favorite Comedian 
WITH MUSIC BY 
BILLY BURTON’S ORCHESTRA 


This imposing cast is in keeping with the Twin Oak’s policy of dis- 
tinction in entertainment as well as setting, and gives a performance 
that is equalled in quality and variety by few of the leading“musi- 
cal comedy successes of Broadway. 


TWIN OAKS ¢ 


FAMOUS SUPPER CLUB 


Luncheon, Tea, Dinner, Supper 
With Dancing At All Times 


163 West 46th Street 


One Step East of Broadway 
BRYANT 6510 
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Distinguished English arrivals 
that present the case when a case 
in the hand is worth two, two 
miles out, or on top of a truck, 
or well, you finish it, bottoms up. 
P.S.— An exclusive story, from 


London to Saks-Fifth Avenue. 

















A capacious case for that pre- 
cocious Sundae School class of 
Elinor Wylie’s (see New Yorker, 
Feb. 19.) English cowhide case, 
with two metal quart flasks, 
shaker, four cups (right). 48.50 








Always invited to go on the pleas- 

antest voyages —traveling case 

nephron ie with everything you want, i. é., 

ky A dandy brief case surprise! Of shaker, Vacuum 
aMM fine London cowhide, it holds ice bottle, 2 nickel 
e three glass flasks, and the case and glass bottles, 6 
has double locks. 34.50. (Above) ; cups. Gowhide case, 

MI suede lined. 85.00. 














The popular big brother to the 
powder compact is the refresh- 
ment compact—a folding 
shaker, 4 cups, squeexer, sugar 
box; all fit neatly into a cow- 
hide case. I2.50. 





We furnish the case—you furnish 
the fun! And what a case! 
Handsome black cowhide, sump- 
tuously outfitted in sterling silver 
—two guart flasks, 8 cups, quart 
shaker. 375.00—and worth it! 


LEATHER GOODS DEPARTMENT—STREET FLOOR 


SAKS ~FIFTH AVENUE 


FORTY-NINTH to FIFTIETH STREET 























WHATIS THE 
PRICE 
of the 
PACKARD SIX 


7 


SK five men the lowest 
price at which a Packard 
Six closed car may be 
bought and all but one will 


say four or five thousand 


dollars. 


And quite naturally, for it 
is hard to associate the 
beauty and distinction of a 
Packard with any price 
other than the highest. 


Yet the great majority are 
wrong! 


To them Packard offers 
what is in effect a $1500 
reduction. 


The price of the Packard 
Six five-passenger sedan 
delivered in New York is 
but $2827.56, including all 
necessary accessories. 


Furthermore, Packard cars 
may be bought on a pay- 
ment plan — with both 
down and monthly pay- 
ments relatively small. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR CO. 
of NEW YORK 


Broadway at 61st Street 
Grand Concourse at 184th Street 
1037 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn 


Dealers 
PARK AVENUE PACKARD INC. 
247 Park Avenue New York 


HEIGHTS PACKARD CORP. 
St. Nicholas Avenue, at 174th Street 


PACKARD 


Ask the Man Who Owns One 
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THE NEW YORKER’S CONSCIENTIOUS 


(From Friday, March 5, to 
Friday, March 12, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 


THE SHANGHAI GESTURE—Intimate, be- 
hind-the-scenes picture of a Chinese dis- 
orderly house. Martin Beck, 45, W. of 
B’way. 

THE GREAT GATSBY—Fitzgerald’s story of 
the Long Island fast set excellently done. 
AmBassapor, 49, W. of B’way. 

THE JEST—Hot blooded actions in medieval 
Florence. Stirring melodrama. With Basil 
Sydney. Prymoutn, 45, W. of B’way. 

YOUNG WOODLEY—Fine acting by Glenn 
Hunter in a painful story of young love. 
BetmontT, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE GREEN HAT—An indelicate matter, 
handled in an indelicate manner by Michael 
Arlen. Broapuurst, 44, W. of B’way. 

THE DYBBUK—Deft presentation of Jewish 
mysticism. Worthwhile. NEIGHBORHOOD 
Prayuouse, 466 Grand St. 

CRAIG’S WIFE—A harsh study of a selfish 
woman by George Kelly. Very well done. 
Morosco, 45, W. of B’way. 

GREAT GOD BROWN — Eugene O’Neill’s 
much debated play of masks and faces. Has 
moved uptown. Garrick, 35, E. of B’way. 

LULU BELLE—The love life of a negro courte- 
san, Lenore Ulric giving a splendid per- 
formance. Bexasco, 44, E. of B’way. 

EMPEROR JONES—Another revival of this 
play dealing with the breaking up of a 
negro into his elements. With Charles S. 
Gilpin. Provincetown, 133 Macdougal. 

TWELVE MILES OUT—The disturbing effect 
of a woman upon harassed rum runners. 
PLayuouse, 48, E. of B’way. 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC—Walter Hampden 
reviving Rostand’s great play again. Hamp- 
DEN’s, B’way and 62. 

THE WISDOM ‘TOOTH—Mare Connelly’s 
whimsical tale of a clerk and his dream. 
Very pleasant. Lirrie, 44, W. of B’way. 

A WEAK WOMAN—An unusually good telling 
of a usual French comedy. With the Mor- 
gan brothers. Ritz, 48, W. of B’way. 

EASY COME, EASY GO—Escaping robbers put 
through amusing situations by Owen Davis. 
BittmorE, 47, W. of B’way. 

IS ZAT SO?—This slang play of prize fighters 
now entertaining London as much as it has 
been entertaining New York. CENTRAL, 
B’way and 47. 

THE BUTTER AND EGG MAN—A comedy 
that tells, in The American Language, the 
story of a theatrical angel. Loncacre, 48, 
W. of Bway. 

THE JAZZ SINGER—A good story of a Jewish 
boy with hokum, pathos, humor and George 
Jessel. Cort, 48, E. of B’way. 

THE PATSY—A mild comedy of a would-be 
funny girl. With Claiborne Foster. Boorn, 
45, W. of Bway. 

THE LAST OF MRS. CHEYNEY—Roland 
Young and Ina Claire being witty to each 
other in a play of English crooks and 
country houses. Furton, 46, W. of B’way. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—Ribald and rousing. 
The delicate minded are hereby warned, 
and others exhorted. Music Box, 45, W. 
of B’way. 

THE COCOANUTS—A musical comedy with 
the Marx brothers supplying a _ heaping 
measure of good elemental humor. Lyric, 
42, W. of Bway. 

DEAREST ENEMY—A tuneful and nice 


operetta of old New York in Revolutionary 
days. KNICKERBOCKER, B’way and 38. 

TIP-TOES—The successor to “Lady Be Good” 
with Queenie Smith and Gershwin music. 
LiserTy, 42, W. of B’way. 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—One of the best 
revues the Winter Garden has had. WINTER 
GarDEN, B’way and 50. 

MERRY MERRY—The whole family can go. 
Pleasantly tuneful with a vague suggestion 
of plot. VaNpErBILT, 48, E. of B’way. 

SUNNY—Marilyn Miller surrounded sumptu- 
ously, as is the custom in these musical 
affairs of hers.) New AMSTERDAM, 42, W. 
of B’way. 

THE VAGABOND KING—From which has 
sprung good entertainment and the “Song 
of the Vagabonds”. Casino, B’way and 39. 

A NIGHT IN PARIS—-As close to the travel- 
ling salesman’s dream of Paris as there is. 
Mostly girls. Casino pe Paris, atop the 
Century, Cent. Pk. W. and 62. 

NO, NO, NANETTE—The tunes will be 
vaguely familiar, but that wen’t spoil a 
good show. Gtose, B’way and 46. 

BY THE WAY—An English revue with one 
splendid sketch and other good ones. With 
Cicely Courtneidge. Gaiety, B’way and 46. 

SONG OF THE FLAME—Nice to hear and 
see, but you won’t laugh yourself sick. With 
Tessa Kosta. 44TH STREET, 44, W. of 
B’way. 

PRINCESS FLAVIA—A sugar coated operetta 
derived from the “Prisoner of Zenda”. 
SHuBERT, 44, W. of B’way. 

(For “Moscow Art Theatre Musical Studio”, 
see Music.) 


AFTER THE THEATRE 
AMBASSADOR GRILL, 51 and Park—The in- 


ducements are the Larry Siry orchestra, 
charming surrounding, and aristocratic clien- 
tele. 

BILTMORE, 43 and Mad. Ave.—Another place 
for people who like to dance. Evening 
dress not required and couvert low. 

CLUB LIDO, 808 7 Ave.—Carl Hyson and 
Peggy Harris dancing for a crowd some- 
what thinner than formerly. 

CLUB MIRADOR, 200 W. 51—A Fokine Bal- 
let and two exceptional Charleston dancers 
in this aristocrat of night clubs. 

CLUB MONTMARTRE, 205 W. 50—Charlie 
Journal still attracting his own high class 
clientele. 

VILLA VENICE, 10 E. 60—An Emil Coleman 
orchestra to make the surroundings doubly 
attractive. Evening dress; no couvert. 

WALDORF-ASTORIA, 34 and § Ave.—Betty 
and Larry Starbuck the youthful note in a 
somewhat staid atmosphere. 

BARNEY’S, 85 W. 3—The class night club of 
the Village. Midnight revue. 

COUNTY FAIR, 54 E. 9—The rustic rendez- 
vous of the Village with decorations in 
keeping with its title. 

KATINKA, 109 W. 49—Russian entertainment. 

PARISIANA, 63 Cent. Pk. W. (formerly Chez 
Fysher)—Intimate Parisian revue. 

CLUB ANATOLE, 145 W. 54—Elaborate 
Broadway revue for elaborate Broadway 
people. 

CLUB RICHMAN, 157 W. 56—Wise-cracking 
Broadway revue attracting a scattering of 
society who think they are slumming. 
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TWIN OAKS, 163 W. 46—Arthur West and 
Leni Stengel head the cast of entertainers. 

CLUB CARAVAN, 135 W. 3—Noisy and 
crowded and suitable for visitors who want 
to see the wild life of New York. 

THE OWL, 131 W. 45—Sophisticated people 
seek this high class slumming place. Spirit- 
ual singing and Charleston dancing by the 
negro waiters. 

SMALL’S, 2294 7 Ave.—The aristocrat of the 
Harlem places, catering to a black clientele. 
Go very late. 


MOTION PICTURES 


® BEN-HUR—A large and imposing production 
of Gen. Lew Wallace’s story, with accent 
more on thrills than story. Grorce M. 


Conan, B’way and 42. 


THE BIG PARADE—A large order of war, 
4 with a generous helping of sentiment. 
Astor, B’way and 45. 


THE CAVE MAN—A negligible comedy with 
i a fine performance by Matt Moore. R1aTo, 
q B’way 


and 42, Fri.. March § and Sat., 

é March 6. 
4 HANDS UP—Raymond Griffith in a splendid 
¥ Civil War comedy. Brivursirp, Amsterdam 
Ave. and 147, Sun., March 7; Proctor’s, 


143 W. 23, Wed. and Thurs., March 10 
and 11. 
MOANA—A simple and beautiful picture of 


native South Sea Life. At the following 
theatres: Lincotn Sea., B’way and 65; 
Greecy Sa., 6 Ave. and 30; OrPHEUM, 3 
Ave. and 86; One HuNnprepD AND SiIx- 
TEENTH St., 132 W. 116; from Mon., 
March 8 through Wed., March to. Forty- 
Seconp St., Lex. Ave. and 42, Fri., 

March 12. 
GRAND DUCHESS AND THE WAITER— 
No Manhattan showing scheduled this week. 
FILM GUILD—Starting four weeks of 
§ Lubitsch pictures, a programme that could 
not be improved on. Cameo, 42 E. of 


B’way, week of March 7—Sun. and Sat., 
“Passion”; Mon. and Thurs., ‘Marriage 
7 Circle’; Tues. and Fri., “Forbidden Para- 
dise”; Wed., “Kiss Me Again”. 
MUSIC 
RECITALS — Errem  ZImMBALIsT. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Fri. Eve., March 5. Introducing an 
important new sonata by this delightful 
fiddler. 
Ersuuco Trio. Arorian Hatt, Fri. Eve., 
March 5. Schubert’s chamber music con- 
tinued. 


Lonpon STRING QuaRTET. CARNEGIE HALL, 
Sat. Aft., March 6. Our most distinguished 
ensemble visitors. 

CHALIAPIN. MANHATTAN Opera Hous, Sun. 
Eve., March 7. Including the song of the 
Volga boatmen. 

Victor WITTGENSTEIN. 
Thurs. Eve., March 11. 
American pianist returns. 

ORCHESTRAS AND CHORUSES—Puitnar- 
MONIC, Furtwaengler conducting. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Fri. Aft., March 5; Sun. Aft., March 
7. Schelling conducting. Arorian Hatt, 
Sat. Morn. and Aft., March 6 (Children’s 
Concerts). 

New Yorx Sympuony, Klemperer conducting. 
Carnecige Harr, Thurs. Aft., March 11; 
Fri. Eve., March 12. Mecca Tremp te, 
Sun. Aft., March 7. 


Hatt, 
young 


AEOLIAN 
A fine 









ABOUT. TOWN 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS WORTH WHILE 











INTERCOLLEGIATE GLEE CLuBs. CARNEGIE 
Hatt, Sat. Eve., March 6. 
Frienps oF Music, Bodanzky conducting. 
Town Hatt, Sun. Aft., March 7. 
PHILADELPHIA OrcHESTRA, Stokowski conduct- 
ing. Carnecie Hatt, Tues. Eve., March 9. 
Scuora CantTorum, Schindler conducting. 
Carnecie Hari, Wed. Eve., March to. 
Boston SymMPHONY, Koussevitzky conducting. 
Carnecie Hatt, Thurs. Eve., March 11. 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY— 
Week of March 7: Mon., “Der Freischutz”’; 
Wed. mat., “Siegfried”, eve., “Cena delle 
Beffe”; Thurs., “Die Meistersinger’; Fri. 
mat., “Tales of Hoffmann”, eve., “Aida”; 
Sat. mat., “Gioconda”, eve., “Tosca”. 
MOSCOW ART ‘THEATRE MUSICAL 
STUDIO—Last two days of “Carmencita”’, 
Fri., March § and Sat., March 6. Jotson’s, 
7 Ave. and $9. 
SUNDAY SYMPHONIC SOCIETY—Good free 
mid-day concerts on Sundays. HAMPppEN’s, 


B’way and 63. 


ART 


POOR AND BURCHFIELD—Montross Gat- 
LERY, 26 E. 56. Some great pottery by an 
individualist and some good painting by 
ditto. 

BROOK—Dantet Ga.tery, 600 Mad. Ave. In- 
teresting show of one of the young men 
Daniel believes in. 

MODERNS—Feraait, 37 E. 57. Fine collec- 
tion of things owned by Arthur Davies. 
SCHNAKENBERG — Vatentine DuvuDbDENsING, 
43 E. 57. First full showing of one of 

the coming young Americans. 

INDEPENDENTS—Watporr Astoria Roor, 
5 Ave. and 34. Hurray the circus is com- 
ing to town. 

GEORGIA O’KEEFE—Stiecuitz, Room 303, 
ANDERSON Gatuery, Park Ave. and §9. 
An amazing show of fifty pictures done in 
the past year. 


SPORTS 


SIX-DAY BICYCLE RACE—Map. Sea. Garven, 
8 Ave. and 50. Beginning Sun., March 7, 
at 9 p. m. with the finish Sat., March 13, at 
midnight. Sprint hours daily 9 p. m. to 11 
p. m., but recommended as worth your in- 
vestigation any hour in the twenty-four. 

ICE HOCKEY—Map. Se. Garven, 50 and 8 
Ave. INTERCOLLEGIATE—Harvard vs. Cin- 
cinnati, Sat., March 6, 8:30 p. m. 

TRACK—102Np ENGINEERS ARMORY, 216 Ft. 
Wash. Ave. Leading college performers in 
indoor meet of I. C. A. A. A., Sat., March 
6, 8 p. m. 

BASKETBALL — Cocumsia 116 


Gym, and 


B’way. Princeton meets Columbia in Inter- 
collegiate League game, Wed., March 10, 
8 p. m. 


SQUASH TENNIS—Faraternities Crus, Mad. 
Ave. and 38. World’s open championship, 
starts Sat., March 6, 3:30 p. m., and con- 
tinues through following week. 


OTHER EVENTS 


THEATRE EXPOSITION—Sreinway Buitp- 
ING, 109 W. 57. Until Sat., March 13. 
From 10 a. m. to Io p. m. daily. A mod- 
ernistic exposition of stage craft sponsored 
by the Theatre Guild and others. 








New— Different! 


SPORTS FROCKS 
OF MEN’s JACQUARD 
SILK SHIRTING 


For Madame and Mademoiselle 


75.9 


Boivin of Paris has borrowed 
from the masculine for its chic, 
for he chose one of his distinctive 
men's jacquard silk shirtings with 
which to interpret it. In Riv- 
iera sports shades—Mode/ 16. 


Though many show 
imitations, only we have 
original Boivin Fashions. 


THE Sports SHOP —Fifth Floor 


Franklin Simon @ Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts. New York 


Entire Contents C opyrighted, 1926, 
by Franklin Simon & Co., Inc. 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO. 
The Specially Shop of Oripinalions 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™"STREET, NEW YORK 
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Sketched at a 
Tea Dance at 
the Embassy 
Club 


Ly 


Smart Partners at Spring Tea ‘Dances 


T important tea dances, the debutante who is Paris-wise wears a 
frock of sheer crepe—‘‘feminine’’ because of its lacy treatments, 
smart and formal because of its long sleeves. 


IN THE PICTURE: Cape-back Elizabeth crepe frock with Alengons 
lace; green, beige or coral, 79.00. Crepe Elizabeth frock with prin- 
cess lace; navy blue, bois de rose, spring green, grey or beige, 95.00 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


UR faith in signs has received 
() another shock. This time it is 

the hurdy-gurdy, the time- 
worn harbinger of spring, that deals 
the blow, for they are on the streets, 
playing “Katinka” and other tunes 
of last year. And spring is not here 
yet and won’t be until we get over 
this cold. 


HE educative power of the press 

is unquestionably enormous. 
Moral ‘Turpitude, practically un- 
known in this country a few weeks 
ago, is on everyone’s lips. Some are 
even speaking of it familiarly as 
“Morrie”. 


E are disturbed by the recent 

attempt to stamp out the graft- 
ing that is said to accompany the re- 
moval of snow. An old custom is an 
old custom, and we are, above all 
things, sentimental. There is even a 
fin de siécle pun dating back to the 
blizzard of 1888—it is even possible 
that Lincoln made it. “What is graft, 
father?” “Snow joke, my son,” 


a 4d that it slowed up business 
in any way—but there was a 
very fine moon last week which 
hardy souls upon bus tops could see 
benignly floating in the sky. They 
say that not even the tallest building 
in the city would reach half way up 
to It, 


E are told that the shabby 
looking parades of automobiles 
which are sometimes seen hurrying 
through the city to the tooting of 
horns are in honor of distinguished 
Visitors. We doubt that any distin- 





guished man cares about rushing 
through the streets surrounded by po- 
licemen blowing horns, and suspect 
that the parades are in honor of small 
town mayors and beauty contest win- 
ners, 

IN RONOR OF — 





T is to be regretted that the doc- 

tors recently in session here did so 
little to discourage reducing. We are 
always hopeful of relief from the 
crowded condition of the city and feel 
that straight and narrow ladies are 
exactly what we need. 


glOUNT THES LOAD THyCE - Bur /¢% 





UE possibly to the fact that 
smoggy air carries sound par- 
ticularly well the whistles of the boats 
on the river have seemed more no- 
ticeable this winter than ever before. 


FALSE S92NE 











Who would ordinarily think of New 
York as a port? Yet at midnight, 
hour of mystery, if you will listen, 
you will hear the booming of mighty 





throats; it is big liners putting out to 
sea, 


The Week 


REWING company offers to sup- 

ply Congressmen with cases of 
pre-Prohibition beer to prove it non- 
intoxicating and Speaker Longworth 
upholds demand of House Alcoholic 
Liquor Committee that it be permitted 
to investigate Volstead Act’s workings. 
Canada bars Liberty for printing se- 
rial about Queen ..lexandra entitled, 
“The Heartbreak of a Queen”, and 
newly-published letters of Victoria 
show she objected to Edward’s in- 
terest in racing. All foreign-born 
clergy are being banished from Mex- 
ico and blasphemy trial is held in 
Brockton, Massachusetts. President 
Coolidge signs bill cutting income sur- 
tax approximately in half and plea is 
made in Senate for fair play to Sec- 
retary Mellon in Aluminum case. 
Sons of the Revolution are told that 
Constitution will survive present 
storms and Wet banqueteers on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday get menus with first 
President’s beer recipe printed thereon. 
Doheny companies appeal to the U. S. 
Supreme Court on the oil reserve 
leases and scientist announces that 
weight reducing has serious mental 
consequences. Episcopal Church forced 
to curtail activities because of lack 
of funds and St. Bartholomew’s gets 
bid of $1,300,000 for its realty hold- 
ings. Senator Wheeler demands in- 
vestigation of barring of Countess 
Karolyi and Gerald Chapman is 
granted third reprieve. 


Pointed 


HIS may be an old story but we 
print it because it will be of use 
to Miss Spence’s School: 





| 


Nh 


Mr. Craig Biddle, at Hollywood 
several months ago, was cast for the 
role of a gentleman. Being required 
to enter a mansion, he nodded cor- 
dially to the footman, as a familiar 
of the household, handed over his top- 
coat, his hat and stick, and ‘stepped out 
of the scene. 

The director, however, was not sat- 
isfied. He said as much and thereupon 
undertook to show Mr. Biddle how it 
should be done. When he was ad- 
mitted, he passed his things to the foot- 
man, marched past that dignitary with 
never a sign of recognition, and then, 
pausing before a pier-glass in the re- 
ception hall, proceeded to arrange his 
hair with a comb abstracted from a 
waistcoat pocket. 

“You want to show that you’re al- 
ways careful about your appearance,” 
he admonished Mr. Biddle. “What 
did you think that mirror’s for? And 
don’t nod to the butler. No gentle- 
man ever notices a servant.” 


Epicurean 


HERE is a tiny place in East 

Forty-fifth Street where some 
of the old Delmonicos clientele 
lunch and dine occasionally now, 
partly because the food is what they 
consider good for these days, but 
chiefly because one of Delmonicos’ 
captains is manager there. Here a 
member of the older generation held 
forth one evening recently, on the 
glory that was Delmonicos. 

“You can never imagine”, said he, 
“what an esprit de corps there was 
among the old waiters. They were 
proud of themselves and their asso- 
ciates. Which was why the service 
was so good. Such service is no more, 
except where there is an odd survival 
of that company. There were some 
fine characters among Delmonicos’ 
staff. John Karges, of whom it used 
to be said that anyone he didn’t know 
wasn’t worth knowing. He is still alive 
at eighty-four, a venerable soul with 
magnificent courtliness. There was 
Taupier, who has a place down town 
now. We drop in occasionally. And 
Barney the Oysterman—passed be- 
yond, we hear—who took such pride 
in his clam chowder that he would not 
even let the head chef make a sug- 
gestion about it. It was gorgeous clam 
chowder”, said the mouthpiece of the 
older generation. 

“And”, he continued after a pause 
long enough for a sigh, “the waiter 
of today is a different type from the 


one of two decades ago. The immi- 
gration restrictions have something to 
do with this, since the cream of the 
foreign waiters no longer come here. 
But the chief reason is that waiters 





cannot retain their self-respect now”, 
the old gentleman concluded sadly. 

The new generation does not know 
how to treat their servants. ‘They are 
curt and sometimes abusive; so men 
with pride no longer enter what was 
once an honorable and comfortable 
way of making a livelihood. 


oe may be another Del- 
monico’s one day, but if there is, 
it will be Delmonico’s with the 
apostrophe, and not Delmonicos, with- 
out, which latter was the case when 
the four members of the same fam- 
ily held interest in, what was then the 
city’s most distinguished restaurant. 
Traditions, the new promoters of the 
enterprise are likely to discover, can- 
not be suspended for ten years or so 
and then resumed as though nothing 
had intervened. 

It would seem the wiser course for 
the new to forget the old and to try to 
devise for itself some such distinguish- 
ing glory as was Lobster 4 la New- 
berg in the brave days when Delmon- 
icos had fallen in with the upward 
trend of fashion and had moved from 
Union Square to its Twenty-sixth 
Street site. 

Again, there is the matter of for- 
tune, rather than design, for the first 
concocting of Lobster 4 la Newberg 
was done by Mr. Ben Wenberg, a 
great beau of his time and a crony of 
Mr. Charles Delmonico. 

Every Sunday at noon Mr. Wen- 
berg would make ceremonious entry 
into the dining room and take a seat, 
by right of tradition, at that same 
table near the Fifth Avenue side of 
the establishment. In one of the pock- 
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ets of his silk-velvet embroidered 
waistcoat, he always carried a smal] 
bottle of the fiery red pepper which 
lent its peculiar savor to the method he 
had invented for preparing lobster. 
The waiters brought him all the rest 
of the condiments, sauces, wines, and 
the other ingredients, as well as the 
chafing dish he employed. 

This concoction was known first as 
Lobster 4 la Wenberg, but after a 
quarrel between the two friends, Mr. 
Charles Delmonico ordered its name 
changed on the menu cards to read, 
Lobster 4 la Newberg; and, since the 
two never were reconciled, so the 
name remains. 


Tale of the Sea 
UNCHEON in the ward room of 


the Cruiser Rochester, which is 
tied up at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
is generally a pleasant occasion for 
Commander McNair, except for one 
invariable circumstance. Gobs who 
are on leave, perversely (or wisely), 
choose this hour for the arrival of 
their telegrams requesting extension 
of their time. And Gobs are no more 
resourceful than office boys in the mat- 
ter of excuses, generally hinging their 
plea upon the ill health of a relative. 

A day or two ago, however, a new 
sort of telegram was handed to Com- 
mander McNair. With a bellow of 
delight, he read it to the assembled 
officers: 

“Having a whale of a time,” it ran, 
“and there’s still a little money left. 
Can I have five additional days to 
spend it?” The signature was that of 
a Marine private. 

“There’s a leatherneck!” chortled 
the commander. “Tell him to take 
his five days, and when he comes back 
have him made a corporal.” 


Walking 


ERHAPS unwittingly, Dr. John 

H. Finley, of the Times, is pro- 
moting the best solution of the traffic 
problem thus far advanced; he has 
offered to everyone who does a cer- 
tain amount of walking within a year, 
a medal having a figure of a hiker 
and inscribed, “a la Sainte Terre”. 

The first of Dr. Finley’s awards 
will be made in April, when the twelve- 
month period has elapsed, to those who 
have completed one thousand miles 
within the year. Their walks are sup- 
posed. to be daily matters and must 
include one hike of at least twenty- 
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six miles, the distance around Man- 
hattan Island. 

Anyone doing one hundred miles 
on a boat while crossing the Atlantic 
is eligible for a medal, too; par for 
this was set by Dr. Finley and Mr. 
Roald Amundsen, the discoverer of 
the South Pole, when they crossed to- 
gether on the Adriatic. Since last 
Easter Dr. Finley has walked ap- 
proximately one thousand eight hun- 
dred miles, so he has qualified for his 
own prize; three men and a girl have 
notified him, thus far, that they have 
met the requirements. 


Innovation 
AMMY LEE—despite “Sky- 
scrapers” program’s dignified 


“Samuel”—has the distinction of be- 
ing the first American director to put 
something American on the stage of 
the Metropolitan Opera. And though 
the honor is not particularly remunera- 
tive (at least from the viewpoint of 
a producer of “The Cocoanuts”, 
“No, No Nanette”, and “Tip Toes”) 
it still carries with it a goodly amount 
of glory. To all of which Mr. Lee 
is so happily unconscious 
that the other after- 
noon, as we watched 
“Skyscrapers” rehearsal, 
we were amused to see 
him three times fail to 
respond when addressed 
by the respectful term 
of “Maestro”. 
Originally a.song and 
dance man, he first be- 
gan staging productions 
during the war and is 
the first of the so-called 
“Broadway gang” to 
get into the Metropoli- 
tan. They gave him 
quite a free hand, they 
say, to put John Car- 
penter’s opera on just as 
he wished, training -the 
sedate Metropolitan bal- 
let to the intricacies of 
jazz or bringing in al- 
ready initiated dancers 
of his own. He chose, however, to 
make jazz babies of the former. 
“And,” added Mr. Lee, “they loved 
”» 


it. 


Camouflage 


HILE walking with a friend 
along Forty-eighth Street the 
other day we caught sight of a strange 





phenomenon on top of the Collegiate 
Church of Saint Nicholas. Our friend 
explained to us that it is. the coffin of 
a former wealthy vestryman who left 
a large sum to the church with the 
unique proviso that he be laid to rest 
on the church’s roof. Now with due 
respect to our friend, he is not always 
noted for his veracity; and yet, we 
reflected, the object on the roof was 
certainly a coffin and nothing else. 
Anyone not believing us has only to 
hie himself to Forty-eighth Street and 
take a look. 

So we decided to investigate; for 
we pride ourself on our nose for 
news. 

We accosted the first official-look- 
ing person we met on entering the 
church. He had a forbidding air, as 
though he might know all the funereal 
secrets of the world, but we couldn’t 
quite make up our mind how to begin. 
We thought of saying, “Aha, what 
have you got on your roof?” But this, 
we reflected, would lay us open to 
“shingles”; so we just said tactfully, 
pointing up, “Isn’t that the coffin of 
one of your vestrymen?” 

We refrain from printing his an- 











swer in full. Suffice it to say, he was 
a very rude person to find in a church. 
It isn’t our fault that he is asked the 
same question seventeen times a week, 
and we resent his statement that we 
might have a nose for news but we 
haven’t got much of an eye for beauty. 
The fact that it is a chimney doesn’t 
appease us in the least. We may have 
a strange sense of beauty, but we feel 
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that chimneys should look like chim- 
neys and that coffins should look like 
coffins. 


Attractions 


O settle once and for all certain 

inquiries from our musically in- 
clined readers, we wish to hurl the 
following facts. We learn: 

That less than a dozen artists can 
sell out Carnegie Hall completely, 
and not more than fifty can make ex- 
penses oftener than once a year in re- 
cital at any of New York’s music au- 
ditoriums, except perhaps in the two 
intimate salons in Fifty-seventh Street 
—Steinway and Chickering Halls; 
that the two greatest drawing cards in 
recital are Paderewski and Kreisler, 
both of whom have adventitious aid 
from their war records; that Kreisler, 
because he is less spectacular than 
Paderewski from a publicity angle, is 
the most remarkable drawing-card in 
the history of New York, his recitals 
usually being all but sold out even be- 
fore they are announced; that the Car- 
negie Hall box office receives inquiries 
every day concerning the dates of 
Kreisler concerts, those 
wanting to hear Kreisler 
seeming to make it their 
business to discover 
when he is to play; that 
his programs rarely are 
announced in advance, 
the total advertising bill 
for each concert prob- 
ably not exceeding more 
than $150; that adver- 
tising expenses for most 
first class artists usually 
range from $350 to 
$800 per concert. 

We further learn: 
That John McCormack 
is the greatest drawing 
card among recital sing- 
ers and is capable of 
selling out four or five 
times yearly; that in 
the past two _ years 
Roland Hayes has ac- 
quired almost as great 
a vogue locally, but it remains to be 
seen whether he will hold his popu- 
larity after the sentimental appeal 
which makes his art profitable has 
been diminished; that Chaliapin is ca- 
pable of selling out, but frequently 
the high prices charged for his con- 
certs leave tickets unsold; that he is 
perhaps the only male singer who is a 
magnet here in both opera and concert, 
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with Gigli his closest contender. And 
this settles our questionnaire for this 
week at least. 


Riposte 


E remarked several weeks ago 

on the Renaissance of the grace- 
ful art of fencing. But we didn’t 
know at the time there was any danger 
of fencing masters being threatened 
with Rolls Royces. The source of the 
threat is, of course, the source of all 
Rolls Royces—i.e. the movies. When 
a fencing scene is required by the 
script, it appears it is necessary to 
have it rehearsed to the last detail of 
footing, which is done entirely accord- 
ing to long-prepared routine. Not an 
extemporaneous pose in the entire pro- 
gram. 

This means fencing masters; ex- 
cept, they say, in the case of Douglas 
Fairbanks who is reputed to have an 
amateur’s acquaintance with swords- 
manship. For Valentino’s “Monsieur 
Beaucaire” a Spanish master was im- 
ported at $700 a week. James Mur- 
ray, a New York master coached for 
“When Knighthood Was In Flower”, 
and another local master frequently 
in demand is M. Louis Senac. It was 
he this season who coached Basil Syd- 
ney and Walter Hampden in the use 
of foils. He has also instructed John 
Barrymore—but not much, they say. 


Artist 
OCKWELL KENT, Incorpo- 
rated, has been in the art galleries 
again with an exhibition. This time 
it has been watercolors. 

We have always been delighted 
with Mr. Kent for incorporating him- 
self, and we are glad to see him cling- 
ing to his title, even though his use 
for it is not what it used to be. When 
he came back from Alaska in 1918, 
he found himself without money to 
support himself while he was getting 
the pictures he had drawn in shape and 
composing the text of his book, “Wil- 
derness”. So he borrowed money; and 
the way he did it was by incorporating 
himself. He was general manager of 
the firm, and ran himself. The stock 
was issued regularly and was bought 
by various individuals who after that 
received dividends from the sale of 
the book when it was done and from 
whatever else Mr. Kent sold. Checks 
were made to the Treasurer, and the 
correspondence of the corporation was 
carried on by the Secretary. The only 


unusual features were that the stock 
was given to the General Manager and 
that any earnings over and above those 
required by the dividends were paid 
to the Manager as a bonus—and that 
he was able to buy back the stock at 
a slight advance any time he wanted. 





That was Rockwell Kent, Incor- 
porated, and it now exists only in 
name; for Mr. Kent has recently 
bought back all the stock and now 
owns himself entirely and puts what- 
ever money he makes directly into his 
pocket. 


pre a distance he appears like a 
neatly dressed broker who has 
grown a little bald in the rooms of the 
Exchange. But as you approach him 
you observe that his eyes are full of 
ideas, enthusiastic ideas, and move 
from object to object like those of a 
man who lives hand and glove with his 
own imagination and sets much store 
by it. He has never had a studio. A 
hall bedroom with a chair to sit on and 
another one on which to put a canvas 
are quite enough equipment, and in 
such a place he can paint a seascape 
happily. ; 

He is one of those fortunate men 
who always have time. He has found 
time while painting to make a name 
for himself as Hogarth Junior in 
black and white; he studied architec- 
ture at Columbia, he is an expert car- 
penter and once joined the Carpenters 
and Joiners Union. He has been to 
Tierra del Fuego, he spent almost a 
year in the North, he is familiar with 
modern processes of reproduction and 
is, himself, a lithographer. Wood- 
cuts, of course. 

What he loves most to talk about 
is craftsmanship, which, he says, so 
many modern painters overlook—that 
being an architect will help your 
painting, that being a sculptor will 
help; that art is not sitting and think- 
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ing of beauty but a lengthy process 
of equipping yourself to perform. 


La Danse 
HE Charleston, it has been de- 


creed, is to become our national 
dance. Mr. Ned Wayburn, who has 
staged no less than 500 Broadway 
shows in the past few years, is now 
busy in his Sixtieth Street studio put- 
ting a final polish on 1,500 embryo 
teachers and performers, and assures 
us that only the past week he has 
signed contracts calling for this ex- 
penditure for no other purpose than to 
establish his version of the Charleston 
once and for all as a permanently— 
or rather the permanently—accepted 
dance. Stout ladies and elderly gen- 
tlemen notwithstanding, Mr. Way- 
burn plans during the next few 
months to launch fifty teams of en- 
tertainers to introduce his interpreta- 
tion of the dance in every state. 
“Not the commonly accepted, vul- 
gar Charleston,” he explained to us, 
with a modest gesture, “but the ar- 
tistic, the aesthetic, the beautiful Char- 
leston as originally invented and 
worked out by me.” 


Item 


A LITTLE old lady in a black silk 
dress poked shyly among the 
Americana shelves of the G. A. Baker 
Book Co, and finally called a salesman. 

“Have you ‘The Life of Cole 
Younger’? It is an old book and out 
of print.” 

Frank Walters, who is Baker’s 
Americana expert, said they had a 
single copy and stood back in mild won- 
der as the gentle old lady lingeringly 
thumbed its pages. For Cole Younger 
was a celebrity of those sweet old days 
cf the Civil War period, when Kansas 
went to w-r with Missouri. 

Being a Missourian, Cole Younger, 
of course, espoused the noble cause of 
the latter; then fought as a guerilla 
with Quantrell during the Civil War; 
and afterwards, on meeting Jesse 
James, turned his attention to the 
banks of his state, which he robbed 
together with those of Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Iowa, Minnesota, and even 
Virginia. He was a hard and brutal 
fighter. Always chivalrous and polite, 
he was, in short, a gentleman to the 
manner born—the sort of man who in 
England a few generations ago 
founded dukedoms. In 1876 he was 
caught and jailed. 
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“Yes,” said his gentle admirer in 
the Lexington Avenue bookshop the 
other day, “this is the book I want, 
the very one.” 

The price, she was told, was five 
dollars. 

“Five dollars!” Her lips trembled. 
“Tt’s a lot for me to pay for a book.” 

The old lady fingered a slender 
purse. “I'll take it,” she said. “It’s 
too much for me, but I must have the 
book. You see I am Mrs. Cole 
Younger.” 


Safety First 
jl, & now some big bad man has 
frightened Gigli again. It has 

been said, of course, that just as ac- 
tresses lose their jewels Italian tenors 
receive black hand letters. In the case 
of a certain Chicago opera singer a 
convenient black hand letter even ar- 
rived whenever there was an empty 
house. With Gigli, however, it is dif- 
ferent, and we are honestly convinced 
that the motives for his Detroit flight 
were genuine. We even saw the other 
black hand letter written him last year 
in New York and it was terrifying— 
just like a verse by Amy Lowell, 

Imperial Palace 

Invisible Empire 

Knights of the 

Ku Klux Klan 
is the way it ran; then terminated with 
the courteous Latin admonition: “In 
case of your refusal to oblige us we 
will be compelled to act against our 
desire.” Gigli, it will be remembered, 
immediately secured a private detec- 
tive to accompany him wherever he 
went, and another to protect his wife. 
Then he secured one for his little 
daughter, Rina, and another detective 
for his little son, Enzo. In fact such 
elaborate precautions were taken that 
he succeeded in long-distance fright- 
ening his black-mailers in Los Angeles, 
California, thereby preventing them 
from being captured, 


ARUSO’S experience with the 

Camorra, it will be remembered, 
was somewhat different. On recep- 
tion of his letter he promptly turned 
it over to the police; then agreed to 
deliver in person the money demanded 
by the blackmailers. In a lonely spot 
in Brooklyn he arrived one night with 
a roll of banknotes, the Italian squad 
of the New York police hiding nearby. 
That the great tenor was extremely 
nervous was only natural in view of 
the bullets expected to fly. His Camor- 





ristically inclined friends, however, 
attributing this nervousness solely to 
fear of themselves, reassuringly took 
the money from him and were forth- 
with pounced on and captured by the 
police, with never a single shot fired. 


Missionary 

HOEVER would have at- 

tributed “Love 7Em and Leave 
’Em” to the efforts of Dr. Guthrie? 
Yet this is the astonishing discovery 
just made by us with regard to the 
pastor of St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. 
Once upon a time it appears John V. 
A. Weaver, co-author with George 
Abbot of “Love ’Em and Leave ’Em”, 
was secretary to that efficient minister, 
who had the sudden happy idea of 
sending his secretary to Columbia to 
mingle with the students in the ex- 
tension courses and lure them to 
church. Since Dr. Guthrie was will- 
ing to pay the tuition and Weaver had 
always had a desire to study short 
story writing, he elected that course. 
The results were satisfactory to 
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Weaver. He rewrote a story follow- 
ing the suggestion of the instructor 
and sold it the next day to a maga- 
zine of which a friend was editor. 
Thus was Dr. Guthrie responsible for 
the beginning of Mr. Weaver’s lit- 
erary career which has now reached 
the pinnacle of “Love "Em and Leave 
’"Em’’, 
. 


HE LIQUOR MARKET: 

Good Canadian gin, steady @ 
$60; Imported gin, sold in Florida 
market, single bottles $5 @ $7. Re- 
ported inferior to New York syn- 
thetics. 

Chianti market practically cornered 
by restaurant trade, but small quan- 
tities, high grade, offered @ $4.50 per 
bottle. Sauterne, excellent, $48 @ 
$75, largest offerings of A. de Luze 
et Fils. Haut-Sauterne, Bordeaux 
1916 @ $75, testing 12% alcohol. 
Vermouth, single bottles @ $10, only 
Italian available and not sold in lots 
of more than 3 bottles. 

—TueE New Yorkers 
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JUDGE ELBERT H. GARY—Who 
began at the bottom, twenty-five years 
ago last week, with the United States 
Steel Corporation, and who, by thrift 
and hard work, has brought it to the 
place where it is said to be paying a 
profit. 
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THE ROOSEVELT BOYS: KERMIT AND THEO- 
DORE—Who returned this week from darkest Tibet with 
a load of ovis poli and other strange beasts which will 
undoubtedly furnish names for new cities in Florida. 



































EARL CARROLL—Who did his bit to rescue New York from 
the maddening whirl of the jazz age by staging a real, old- 
fashioned girl-in-a-bathtub-of-wine party last week. 


MME. ERNESTINE SCHUMANN- 
HEINK—wWho, at the age of sixty- 
four, has made a second début at the 
Metropolitan Opera which scored a 
triumph as great as that of Marion 
Talley with the added feature of a tear 
of joy from the eyes of Scotti. 
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DOWN THE AGES 


WITH THE SOCIAL CENT 


O the elusive Social 


Center has been 
found again! 
We who dwell 


in New York were 
not a little amused 
to read in the daily 
prints a bit back that 
the social center of 
the city had been 
finally located — at 
Sixty-eighth Street 
between Fifth and Madison Avenues. 
One wonders if the officials of the 
Social Register, who are reported to 
have done the “discovering” this time, 
realize that Sixty-eighth Street is a 
one-way street. Certainly these ladies 
and gentlemen must know that to be 
at all social one must be able to travel 
two ways. The late Ward McAllister 
could travel four ways at once. That 
was why he was Ward McAllister. 

One would think that after the 
rather disastrous results of the Mc- 
Mullen Expedition of 1924 in search 
of the Social Center—it ran out of 
champagne and caviar off Bailey’s 
Beach, Newport, and they all nearly 
starved—a quietus would have been 
put on the project for a while. The 
truth of the matter probably is that as 
long as men are men we poor human 
wanderers will continue the ceaseless 
quest for that will o’ the wisp among 
ephemeralities — the Social Center. 
And all the time, the solution is so 
near at hand and so simple. 

Let us consider briefly the history of 
the age-old search for the Social Cen- 
ter. In the Fifteenth Century, Europe 








... Kings and Popes... 


was in a frightful state. ‘There was 
no such thing as a permanent wave. 
Kings and Popes ate with their fingers 
and then wiped them on the costly 
tablecloth. The peasantry ate only on 
Tuesdays, and when Tuesday fell on 
a Friday, which was a fast day, the 
peasantry were just out of luck. There 
was no such thing as a calling card. 
There was no such thing as a Vander- 
bilt. The diamond tiara was in its 
infancy. The cocktail had not been 
heard of, the mediaeval guest doing 
all his pre-dinner drinking from a 
large bucket of punch which always 
stood in the hall of the castle, with a 
quart-measure silver mug at hand for 
the convenience of those not strong 
enough to lift the bucket itself to their 
mouths, 

And not only were there no heiresses 
marrying the family chauffeur, but 
there were no family chauffeurs. 
(Macaulay claims that a_ taxicab 
chauffeur appeared once to Savonarola 
in a vision, but Carlyle makes no men- 
tion of the incident, so we’d better not 
say anything about it. You know how 
easily the Carlyles are offended. ) 

Then came Galileo, the Italian, 
with his famous declaration that 
fingers were not made before forks. 
The world well knows the story of 
his dramatic summons before the 
Council of the Inquisition; how the 
Council told him that fingers were 
Too made before forks, and how 
Galileo, threatened with the condign 
punishment of the Council (being sent 
to bed without supper whenever the 
Council had strawberry shortcake with 
whipped cream for dessert) finally re- 
canted, but nevertheless kept mutter- 
ing to himself as he pronounced the 
recantation, ““They were NoT made 
before forks, they were NoT made be- 
fore forks.” 

The rise of social etiquette then be- 
gan to show itself in various other 
ways. Caxton invented the calling 
card, and was assassinated in his bath- 
tub shortly afterward by a Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer. Then a man named Fred 
Usher of Birmingham, England (then 
known as Bingen-on-the-Rhine), in- 
vented the wedding appliance known 
as the usher. He was also stabbed. 


I don’t know who invented the brides- 
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. in 1492 or 1493, Columbus 


set out... 


maid. Don’t look at me that way, 
I didn’t do it. 

Succotash had not yet, however, come 
into its own. It was not the mixture 
of corn and beans that we moderns 
have grown to revere and love. In 
those days they just simply ran riot 
and put EVERYTHING into the succo- 
tash. It was lots of fun, Chaucer 
says. 

“Tckle succotash yclept iddy wow,” 
wrote Chaucer. 

About this time Leonardo da Vinci 
invented the eligible bachelor, too. 
Leonardo was then in the employ of 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, who was giv- 
ing an entertainment for a Mrs. 
Charles O’Connor of Buffalo, who 
was visiting Milan at the time. So 
the Duke told Leonardo to invent 
something entertaining for the dinner, 
and after working all night Leonardo, 
with a stroke of inspiration, produced 
the toy that was to become famous the 
world over—the eligible bachelor. 





. . threatened with punishment . . 
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One was placed at each fair guest’s 
plate. Then, from the rib of the 
eligible bachelor, Mr. da Vinci con- 
structed the debutante, and one of 
these was placed at each gentleman’s 
plate. 

Mr. da Vinci is long since dead, 
many of you will be pleased to hear. 
About this time, in 1492 or 1493, 
Columbus set out on his famous voy- 
age to find the dreamt-of Social Cen- 
ter. He came back instead with 
America. It was like the time the 
little girl made fudge for the first 
time and it turned out to be beef 
stew. Columbus is also dead, say those 
in the know. 

Others fared forth, wearing the 
guerdons of their respective queens. 
John Cabot, the Englishman, in addi- 
tion to wearing the guerdon of his 
queen, also took along a coonskin coat 
with an astrakhan collar, plenty of 
good warm underwear, a pair of ear 
muffs and three good, warm, fur-lined 
gloves. 

“A guerdon is all right on a hot day 
in a warm climate,” Green (Short 


History of the English People) quotes 
Cabot as saying, “but we’re going 
north and we'll probably land in 
Labrador or Canada, and you know 
what winter in Labrador is. I’m tak- 
ing the extra glove as a precaution. 
I’m always leaving gloves and hand- 
kerchiefs around.” 

There is, however, no record of 
Cabot having taken an umbrella, al- 
though an old umbrella found in the 
coatroom of the Ottawa University 
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Club in 1913 and marked “J. C. 


1498. Merry Xmas from Edna”, 
may possibly have belonged to the in- 
trepid explorer. 

Of all the explorers—thousands of 
them—who set forth upon the quest 
for the Social Center, not one has re- 
turned with the Center or with any 
definite idea of where it is. ‘The quest 
continues, as this last exploit of the 
Social Register people indicates. It is 
strange how mankind simply will not 
see the great, elemental, obvious truths 
that lie most directly and glaringly be- 
fore its eye. When will it learn that 
the Social Center is not in Labrador, 
not in Sixty-eighth Street, not in 
Euclid Avenue or Market Street, but 
right here, deep in the heart of each 
and every one of us? 

When will we learn that Social 
Center is not something that can be 
bounded? Social Center is Love, and 
Kindness and Charity, and doing good 
to others, and being right and true and 
fine and clean with ourselves. THAT 
is Social Center. (Great applause.) 

—FRaANK SULLIVAN 


OF ALL THINGS 


ESSRS. Fall and Doheny deny 
they engaged in a conspiracy to 
gyp the government. We hardly ex- 
pect, however, the Democratic lead- 
ers to declare: “Our mistake—it must 
have been a couple of other felons.” 


Speaking of Mr. Carroll’s offer, 
life for the Countess Cathcart seems 
to be just one Earl after another. 


Senator Nicoll’s proposal that drink- 
ers should be forbidden from hold- 
ing State offices has met with de- 
served rebuke in dry circles. This is 
a great moral issue and should not 
be allowed to degenerate into crude 
personalities. 

* 


In his book, “The Mind of the 
President”, C. Bascom Slemp likens 
Coolidge to Lincoln. It is customary 
in such cases to begin with the phrase, 
“Stop me if you’ve heard this one.” 


To those who have to spend these 
March evenings working on their In- 
come Tax Return, we offer this con- 


soling thought. Think of the poor 


fellows who have to go to the six- 
day bicycle race. 
e 


The music critics pretty generally 
agree that Marion Talley’s talent, 
though promising, was greatly exag- 
gerated in the universal bally-hoo at- 
tending her first appearance. This, it 
seems, was not so much an opera as a 
performance of “K.C. at the Bat”. 

. 


Albany Republicans are willing to 
accept the Smith proposal of a four- 
year term for Governor provided the 
election is held in Presidential year 
so that up-state farmers can save their 
Country and their State on one trip 
to town. Besides, something must be 
done to put an end to this worship of 
the Great God Smith. 


Senator Reed vigorously and elo- 
quently opposed the Aluminum in- 
quiry. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania is evidently aspiring to the title, 
“Spokesman for the Whitewash”. 

a j 

To Theodore Roosevelt, this De- 
partment extends kindly greetings. We 
enjoyed his vacation very much. 


Carter, the Omaha sniper, seems 
to have been an earnest, sel f-respect- 
ing man who loved his life-work and 
tried to rise to the top of his profes- 
sion against heavy odds. This is the 
spirit that wins. 

e 


The Times, the official organ of 
antiquity, reports that the Maya ex- 
plorers have found figures on col- 
umns with hands raised like traffic 
cops. This discovery confirms a sus- 
picion that the Mayan civilization 
was, after all, not much higher than 
ours. 

* 


It is now indicated that the Senate 
vote on the Italian Debt Settlement 
will be close. There is even a possi- 
bility of a tie, and it might be just 
as well for Mr. Dawes to do his sleep- 
ing at night until the danger is passed. 

. 


Matty Silverman, who defeated 
Kid Coolidge in a three-round bout 
at Amherst, has been offered $5,000 
to box at a Club here. Our corps of 
statisticians report that this, at the cur- 
rent rate of exaggeration, is $157.43. 

-—Howarp BruBAKER 
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NIZE SAM, ETT OPP ALL THE G.O.P. 


HEN one of Sam Koenig’s 

periodic decisions to retire 

as a political boss conflicts 
with no cry that “Koenig must go!” 
a strange event will take place in our 
city. 

Mr. Koenig, small, dark, and of a 
golden smile implying some secret 
joke, will hie him from the rooms of 
the New York County Republican 
Committee in West Fortieth Street, 
never to return. With him, without 
doubt, laden with papers, will trudge 
that mysterious shadow of a man, 
Percy Michelbacker, expert drawer of 
maps creating Republican districts 
where there were none before, and 
Koenig’s alter ego for fifteen years. 

During all that time, the better 
dressed Republicans have sat in the 
Union League, Metropolitan and 
University Clubs, of which Sam 
Koenig is not a member, waiting in 
vain for this happy occasion. 

“Just as I make up my mind to re- 
tire,’ Mr. Koenig has a way of say- 
ing, “some high hat always comes 
along and says I must go.” 

At this point, Mr. Koenig inva- 
riably leans back in his swivel chair, 
touches his finger tips lightly and adds: 

“And then I just don’t think about 
it any more for a while.” 

Mr. Koenig’s ensuing smile tells as 
no words can how effectually he has 
swallowed the G.O.P. in Manhattan 
and how much he finds it to his taste; 
some there are who say his smile re- 
sembles too closely that on the face of 
the Tiger; the Tiger of Tammany 
Hall. 

It is true that Sam Koenig appears 
incongruous as a Republican boss. He 
is the first in Manhattan in nearly half 
a century who has risen to leadership 
from obscurity; “just an ordinary 
practical man’’, he terms himself. His 
predecessors, Parsons, Griscom, Mor- 
ris and the others were gentlemen 
first; Republicans second; and practi- 
cal politicians when necessary. Sam 
Koenig appears to have reversed the 
order, 

There is no word more strikingly 
descriptive of Sam than the one he 
uses of himself: “practical”. He re- 





gards it as a highly complimentary 
term. He uses it in the way most 
business men use “successful”. 

Sam is not one to attribute to pro- 
fessional politics any absurd virtues of 
civic purpose he knows they don’t pos- 
sess. Never has his view, amazingly 
naive, been shown more clearly than 
upon the occasion when Governor 
Miller, Republican, announced the ap- 
pointment of Sam’s brother, Morris, 


Sam Koenig 





to fill out the unexpired term of a 
General Sessions Judge. 

“T have decided to appoint him,” 
wrote Governor Miller, “in spite of 
the fact that his brother is Chairman 
of the Republican County Committee 
of New York.” 

“The --- -- - ----- ,»” spluttered 
Sam when he read it. It never oc- 
curred to him that Miller was trying 
to take the political curse off the ap- 
pointment; Sam recognized no curse. 
He saw in the denial only an obscure 
dirty crack at himself. Since then 
Sam has praised Miller publicly, even 
supported him, after a fashion, for an- 
other term as Governor. It was Sam’s 
greatest compromise to practicality. 

There are many sincere and intelli- 
gent Republicans who feel that the 
“practical methods” of Koenig have 
been a greater blessing to him than to 
the Republican Party. He is the best 
friend Tammany has, they say. They 
have watched the Republican city 
tickets, under Sam’s guidance, go clat- 
tering down from devastating defeat 
to more devastating defeat, year after 
year. And at the same time, they have 
observed the miracle of a hopelessly 
minority party leader becoming yearly 
more securely entrenched in power. 

This alien little man from the peo- 
ple, who sits each week with his hat 
on in a synagogue, looking for all the 
world like the successful manufacturer 
of pants he once bid fair to become, 
has remained Republican boss three 
times as long as any of his predecessors. 
When he was chosen less than seven 
hundred men comprised the Republi- 
can County Committee which voted 
him in. Under his delicate hand, the 
committee has grown in numbers even 
more rapidly than the Republican vote 
has fallen off. Now it consists of 
2,818 persons. Its fully attended meet- 
ings are like a national convention, 
voting by delegations. 

Usually a scant two hundred are 
sufficient to do the monthly business. 
But when revolt comes the entire army 
marches; job holders indebted to Koe- 
nig, district leaders appointed through 
Koenig, and all the less daring fel- 


lows who don’t wish to be the first 
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to jump the harness lest it prove that 
the horse has not really run away. 

The last revolt is but a recent mem- 
ory. For the first time almost the en- 
tire committee gathered to stamp out 
the most threatening rebellion of 
years. The meeting required a hired 
hall, Terrace Garden; Bryant Hall 
would have been swamped. It seemed 
that night as if Sam might have trouble 
pulling through; over the years the 
charges of too great friendliness for 
Tammany had gathered force. But 
with the invaluable Percy coaching at 
the top of his lungs: “Call the roll! 
For God’s sake call the roll!” and 
Sam, beet-faced under the hisses, bang- 
ing the gavel, the mighty Republican 
machine, helpless on election day but 
magnificent in its own party quarrels, 
rolled ponderously over all opposition. 
Forced to declare themselves in the 
open, the noisy opposition dwindled to 
124 votes. Sam had some 2,600. 
Whereupon, bright-faced as a youth- 
ful office holder who has just heard 
the will of the people, he rose and 
made a speech of blessing. 

Probably Sam is credited with many 
nefarious things he never did. He has 
truth with him when he argues that 
not the smallest hindrance to the city 
Republican tickets is the record of Re- 
publican Governors and Legislatures, 
inimical to all cities and New York 
in particular. Also many of his critics 
within the Republican Party here are 
talkers not workers, and will produce 
cold cash only at times of Presidential 
elections. The latest plan is to collect 
enough during Presidential campaigns 
to finance the party for four years. 

Equally certain is it that as long as 
Sam remains boss, the Republican 
Party of Manhattan will never be- 
come a majority party. It may be 
practical for Sam to play his few 
cards close to his chest and for all 
they’re worth, but he’ll never get any 
royal straight flushes that way. 

To the methods of Tammany Hall, 
which he alone of Republican leaders 
appears to have fathomed, he adds a 
nature adapted to compromise. He is 
the city’s most avid promiser; never 
does he make a flat refusal. The re- 
sult is the town holds many eminent 
gentlemen to whom Sam has held out 
the most glowing prospects; potential 
Governors and Mayors, Supreme 
Court Justices and Collectors of the 
Port, who can never forgive him for 
having allowed them to whisper to 


friends; “Everything’s all right; Sam 


says so;” only to vanish in confusion 
when the jobs are handed out. The 
army of Sam’s enemies grows large; 
so far the Republican County Com- 
mittee has grown to meet it. 

The beginning of Sam’s political 
career was the end of him as a rebel; 
when a revolution succeeds it becomes 
a Government opposed to revolutions; 
Sam became the machine. 

The Cleveland-Harrison campaign 
of 1888 swung through the dirty East 
Side streets, carrying high excitement 
with it. The young Jewish clothing 
salesman followed the speakers. Each 
night his sharp, eager face was in the 
front row. 

“T was for the tariff,” Sam has said. 
“T had studied the two parties’ his- 
tory.” 

From the platform of old Liberty 
Hall during that campaign he made, 
at his own suggestion, his first political 
speech. 

“They called me Little McKinley,” 
is his boast. 

By day he worked in the clothing 
store. At night he studied law or fore- 
gathered with the young men, Jews 
mostly, in Marcus Braun’s Hungarian 
restaurant. Thence he recruited the 
Young Men’s Republican Club, later 
termed the Federal Club, with which 





R-S. 


he began war upon the Republican 
machine of the district, headed by 
Hilliard. 

Sam marched in the Grand Street 
parades with the proper number of 
diamonds. He organized the Federal 
Club “Sunday rackets”. He gained 
votes by going from tenement house 
to tenement house, preventing the gas 
from being shut off, doing favors, 
convincing the police that the youngest 
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son of the Schwartz family was not 
in the brawl in Mochs Hahn’s sa- 
loon. In 1903 he took the Republican 
machine away from Hilliard never to 
relinquish it. In two years more, by 
the same careful methods he had over- 
turned the banner Tammany District 
for the first time in twenty-nine years 
and elected a Republican Assembly- 
man. Odell patronizingly spoke well 
of him. Roosevelt wrote him letters. 
Parsons groomed him for County 
Leader, turning it over to him in 
IQII. 

Parsons knew as did few others 
the value of having a “practical man” 
in support of him so long as he could 
make it worth his while. 

But in his rise to power Sam did not 
forget his family. The basis for most 
of the charges of trading with Tam- 
many made against him seems to have 
been his championship of “Brother 
Morris”. 

Mayor Mitchel, elected through 
Sam’s efforts, appointed “Brother 
Morris” a Magistrate. Soon “Brother 
Morris” became a perpetual candidate 
for appointment to fill out the unex- 
pired terms of higher judges. The hit 
of the Legislative Correspondents’ an- 
nual dinner in Albany, when Miller 
was Governor, was a skit in which the 
man impersonating Miller was called 
to a telephone. 

“Who is it?” he asked. 

“Koenig.” 

“Which Koenig? Morris or Sam?” 

“Morris.” 

“Oh! What’s the matter? Has an- 


_ other judge died?” 


“No, Governor. But there’s one 
that’s awful sick.” 

Governor Miller did appoint 
“Brother Morris”. Almost at once 
the objections of the Koenig machine 
to Miller’s traction plan vanished. 
But the new job was short-lived; the 
term ran out. Thereupon Sam achieved 
his coup. Cohalan, hated by Tam- 
many, was shelved by the Republicans; 
“Brother Morris” was endorsed by 
the Democrats as well as the Repub- 
licans for General Sessions Judge. 
Having no opponent it is not surpris- 
ing he was elected. 

And if men regard Sam askance for 
that, “Brother Morris” has given him 
a ready answer; he has been a good 
judge. Sam couldn’t afford to have 
him otherwise. 

Therein lies perhaps one beauty of 
a “practical man”. 

—O iver H. P. Garretr 
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NuMEROLoGy Gives Way To Dancinc SCHOOLS 
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One who did not deeply enjoy 
being told, “Come on now— 


Wake up there!” 





>» ‘ 


Cuorus Work: Mrs. Van Dusen, the 
last in the row, says privately that it is 
doing wonders for her. 











B ! “The Ballet—It’s the most 
qi ridiculous sensation; and quite 
easy, my dear.” 





AFTER THE Lesson: “He says we 

should exercise in the open air and 
breathe properly.” 

“Well—let’s go out to lunch.” 






“That's a pretty good Charleston for 
only one lesson, don’t you think?” 
At home they use the bathtub instead 


of the rail. 
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THE MAN WITH A BOX 


HE predicament of my old 

college friend, Joshua Wid- 

demer, must be brought to the 
attention of the general public, for 
humanity’s sake, especially to those 
who are stockholders in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House. His plight is really 
critical. 

Just the other night he revealed to 
me his pitiful story. I never can re- 
member that woman’s name, but any- 
way I was in her box, when I was 
struck by the solitary gap, the rhine- 
stone so to speak, in the brilliant circle. 
I fixed my glasses upon it, and sud- 
denly to my amazement I perceived 
old Joshua, whom I hadn’t seen for 
years, sitting there all alone. Hastily 
making my excuses to my hostess I 
hurried around to him at once. 

I knocked. There was no answer, 
and cautiously I opened the door, feel- 
ing very much the intruder. There 
was an unusual air of privacy about 
the place, more like that of a bedroom, 
than of an opera box, an illusion sus- 
tained by the toweling bathrobe hang- 
ing in the corner. 

At last Joshua heard me—I gather 
he had been dozing—and he imme- 
diately greeted me cordially. 

“And how is the old class?” he said. 
“All married, I suppose, and settled 
down?” 

“Where do you keep yourself?” I 
returned, “‘We often wonder about 
you at the class suppers.” 

“T don’t go out much,” he said, “I 
just stay here.” 

He was always a doleful fellow, 
and he seemed more so than ever now, 
but in my superficial way I felt at the 
time that a young man with a box at 
the opera is not so much to be pitied. 
There are sadder cases. I read in the 
papers just the other day . . . But that 
is beside the point, and doubtless 
charitable organizations have rectified 
the matter by now. Moreover my 
mind was distracted by the discovery 
that, though otherwise in conventional 
evening dress, Joshua was wearing a 
cosy pair of woolen bed slippers. 

“You make yourself very much at 
home here,” I commented. “So many 
people seem to look upon the opera as 
merely a social affair.” 

“It’s the only home I have,” he 
answered mournfully. 


Then the story came out. When 


he saw that my curiosity had been 


aroused by his puzzling but emphatic 
words, he gladly unbosomed himself. 
““As my father believed that every 
young man should make his own way 
in the world he left his fortune to 
other members of the family. But it 
is a tradition with us that the box at 
the opera should go to the eldest son. 
In fact it is entailed. In other words 
I inherited this box, and nothing else.” 
He paused, and examined a small 
rent in the curtains with proprietary 
concern, and then resumed his tale. 
“By profession I am an accountant, 
but not an expert one. It has been a 
bad year for accountants. Early this 





. @ private bath would mean 
everything ... 


fall indeed I found myself without 
remunerative employment.” 

He sighed, and only haltingly could 
he take up the thread of his history. 
It seems that things had gone from 
bad to worse, from one landlady to 
another, until one night he faced life 
without a roof. It was a terrible 
night. The wind blew, and the rain 
fell, and it was cold. Joshua planned 
to retire to the subway, but he simply 
could not work up any enthusiasm over 
the prospect. 

In this lax state of mind he was 
suddenly embroiled in a _ moiling, 
snarling line of people. In the pro- 
cess of disentanglement he discovered 
that these were music lovers. They 
were waiting to get into the opera 
house. It shocked him to a vivid con- 
sciousness of new values, as he phrased 
it. Without further ado, he entered 


the main lobby. At first he had some 
difficulties with officials, but he was 
recognized by Mr. Kahn, who had 
run in early to see about some new 
fixtures, and immediately ushered to 
his box. 

When the door had closed behind 
him that night he had almost fainted 
with relief and delight. He was home 
at last. He put his Boston bag in a 
corner, made an adequate couch of 
three chairs, and promptly fell asleep. 

He had slept till noon next day, 
and his first realization on awaking 
was that the major problem of a roof 
over his head was solved. He had 
some collateral. He had evening 
clothes. He could collect a few odd 
cents which would do for fees for the 
cleaning force, and the Opera is near 
the Automat where he had an account. 

He hurried over his early difficulties 
in adapting himself to the unusual 
hours and demands of his domestic 
environment. Others had proved 
continually vexatious. A house-warm- 
ing had seemed quite out of the ques- 
tion, and one or two creditors, on be- 
ing invited to his box, had been ironic. 

In his search of future employment 
his address had not been a help. All 
that many potential employers knew 
about his home was that he must soon 
move, and that gave them a false idea 
of his stability. 

But his chief concern now was with 
the possibilities of the new opera 
building. Had I any influence? Cer- 
tain improvements he longed to have 
introduced. A kitchenette and a pri- 
vate bath. “A private bath,” he cried, 
“would mean everything to me. You 
have no idea what I go through.” 

At that moment I saw my hostess 
glaring at me across the horseshoe, 
and realized that she must want to 
make up a bridge. 

“My dear fellow,” I promised as I 
rose, “I shall do everything within my 
power for you.” 

He gave me a wan smile of grati- 
tude as he reached for a tin of biscuits. 

“But I shall never be in a position 
to keep any pets,” I heard him sigh. 

—JoHN MosHER 


“Hendricks had been stroking the furnace.” 

—Evening newspaper 

Cajolery, we are advised, often 
works better than coercion. 
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Sunday Morning 
OMETHING, on this bright 


Sunday morning—perhaps it was 

the sound of ringing bells com- 
ing through the stilled traffic—re- 
minded me that I had not been to 
church for a long time. Such church- 
going as lingered most persistently in 
my memory was not too pleasant: a 
bitter harangue from Dr. Straton, 
heard through curiosity, and a sermon 
or two by Dr. Grant during the hey- 
day of his struggle with the Conform- 
ists. And the newspapers of late had 
given, very clearly, the impression that 
the churches are either entirely dull, 
or entirely occupied with explosive and 
pointless bickering. 

Yet, I reasoned, if certain precau- 
tions were taken, attendance at a ser- 
vice might be accomplished without 
too much unhappiness—and perhaps 
with some pleasure. The precautions 
lay, finally, in the choice of the 
Church of the Ascension at Fifth 
Avenue and Tenth Street. I had been 
informed that the music was good, I 
knew that the storm swept up by Dr. 
Grant had subsided, and the church 
probably would be resting after its 
tempest. And research verified the fact 
that the new rector, Donald B. Ald- 
rich, had not yet bothered to get into 
the newspapers. 

Furthermore, there was something 
nobly persuasive in the simplicity of 
Ascension’s square tower, its buttressed 
walls, and in the clean little patch of 
green that lies about it. No sign was 
displayed at the doorway, exhorting 
the miserable of soul to come and be 
comforted. And about the exterior 
was a pleasing carelessness for the 
crowd passing in the street, as if the 
Church, quite sure of itself, needed 
no device to attract attention. 

Still dubious, therefore, but faintly 
encouraged by the outward aspects, I 
ipproached. A young gentleman in a 
frock coat met me at the door, and 
extended a genial and plainly sincere 
welcome. But that was not quite dis- 
arming. At Dr. Straton’s church, for 
example, they do the same. 

The young gentleman led me to a 
pew. There was a brief pause when 
they had ended the familiar Hosannas, 





a moment of silence with all bodies 
bent forward. Then the minister an- 
nounced that a hymn would be sung. 


AUTIOUSLY, I regarded the 

congregation about me. In middle 
years, most of them, or old, they stood 
with white, intent, oppressed faces. 
Few of them joined in the singing. 
Some of them seemed not even to like 
the fine, ringing tune anc squirmed 
uneasily, or stood with painful forti- 
tude until it might be over. Before 
their faces, spread against the back of 
the altar, there was a great, splendid 
painting: somewhat old fashioned, but 
losing little thereby, it was a mystic’s 
notion of the Ascension these people 
had come to worship. But I could see 
nobody looking at it. I let my eyes 
wander up to the vaulted ceiling, dark 
with mysterious shadows laced among 
the carved wooden bridges, and along 
the proud Gothic arches made of rich 
grey stone. Then I observed that the 
grey-haired fellow who shared the pew 
with me was frowning uncomfortably 
at my curiosity. 

The service moved slowly, grace- 
fully, soothingly along. And the peo- 
ple sat through the restrained ritual, 
or rose or kneeled—with much of 
piety in their hearts no doubt, but 
none of it coming up to light their 
melancholy faces. But when the choir 
sang Stokowski’s “Benedicite in F”, 
there was no longer any need to care 
about the people scattered along those 
benches. It was superb music, superbly 
sung: a hundred variations on a deep, 
majestic theme; an antiphonal chorus 
that bore melodic chords among the 
voices, and among strange persuasive 
pipes in the organ. Soon after it was 
done, they sang again: the “‘Benedic- 
tus in D flat” of Macfarlane. 


HE rector ascended the pulpit 

for his sermon. He is a small 
man, rather handsome. Seeing him 
there, leaning forward and preparing 
to speak, I suddenly remembered one 
other morning, long ago, when I had 
come to this same church. I remem- 
bered the tall, heavy figure of Dr. 
Grant, speaking from that pulpit, and 
the bitter puzzled periods that he had 
flung down upon the questioning 
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heads, crowded into those seats. In 
that forgotten day, he was striving 
furiously to articulate from his dis- 
traught mind, and the people below 
were striving as furiously to decide 
what of him they should believe. Be- 
tween them, everybody grew vastly 
upset and argumentative, and hardly 
a whit nearer to heaven. 

But with the very first words of 
Dr. Aldrich, it was plain that he fan- 
cied no controversies. Nobody, with 
the possible exception of Walter 
Hampden, has so rich and sonorous a 
speaking voice. From his lips, urbane 
and pleasant phrases began to roll, and 
his arms moved with gentle, courteous 
gestures. 

“On a dark evening at sea, three 
men were pacing the deck... .” 

A light glowed intermittently, he 
explained, and the first man wondered 
whence it might come. The second 
man said he knew it came from a ship 
but he could not tell what it might 
mean. The third man, wise fellow, 
translated the dots and dashes of the 
code, and told them the meaning of 
the message. 

That was his parable. And he em- 
ployed it to show that some men may 





“Just ten dollars, Sanders? I'll pay 
you back tomorrow.” 

“Not another cent this month, miss! 
Yowre over your allowance as it is— 


begging your pardon!” 













not even know the identity of Jesus 
Christ, others may know his identity 
but have no capacity for understand- 
ing him; but the wise can compre- 
hend the message that he brought to 
earth. 

At intervals in his discourse, he 
paused to make these observations: 

“Tf you do not help others in your 
youth, others will not help you in your 
old age.” 

“Christians should be enthusiastic 
toward their religion, and give finan- 
cial aid to denominational enterprises, 
as well as viewing tolerantly the en- 
terprises of other denominations.” 

“Whoever believes that the spirit 
of Christ is still effective in the world 


will receive help during the storms of 
life.” 

With that he was done. He spoke 
for less than fifteen minutes. And 
there was nothing in his sermon to 
rouse the lulled intellect from _ its 
pleasant dozing. He said nothing that 
was ridiculous—whatever one might 
half-expect, what with the newspaper 
reports of modern sermons and the 
Fundamentalist-Modernist absurdities. 
He uttered no painful doubts. He was 
not unduly passionate in the utterance 
of his beliefs. As his voice rose gently, 
and fell away through the long, clear 
sentences, one knew that here was an 
urbane gentleman, untouched by the 
fire of zealotry, content to let life and 
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“Hear you went to Florida again this winter, Reggie.” 
“Er—yes, can’t be snobbish, y’ know.” 
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his religion go on quietly undisturbed. 

One could, of course, challenge his 
theology upon the strength of a single 
statement that he made, if one wished 
to be tedious. He told of Christ’s 
calming the storm on Galilee, and 
said: “I do not know whether he per- 
formed that miracle or not; I wasn’t 
there.” 

But surely in the case of this kind 
and courteous prelate, it would not do 
to say: “How, then, can you believe 
any of the writings of the Gospel? 
You were not there to hear the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, nor to witness 
Judas’s perfidy.” That would be mak- 
ing too much of a mild and incidental 
statement out of a sermon. 

I am rather sure that Dr. Aldrich 
is the most perfect sort of preacher. 
Hearing the music, watching the long 
procession, closing one’s eyes to the 
congregation about, the emotions grew 
calm and expansive. The spectacle was 
soothing, and indeed cares and troubles 
seemed altogether unimportant with 
so much beauty in the world. How 
shocking it would have been if bril- 
liant, stimulating dialectic had there- 
after impinged from the pulpit upon 
the mind! The spell would have been 
broken; calm and ease would have 
scuttled off to make place for logic 
and inward argument. 

The arguments of the rationalist 
are dubious things to bring into any 
religious belief or religious ritual. 
And Dr. Aldrich, clearly, perceives 
this. He perceives that to encroach, 
with evangelical harangue and the 
pursuit of syllogisms upon the high 
aesthetic quality of the service that 
surrounds his sermon, would be jar- 
ring and disastrous. 

And so after all, as you may have 
observed, my doubts concerning a visit 
to church were needless. It was a de- 
lightful thing, with the emotions 
gracefully touched and the mind go- 
ing off into placidity. 

On my way out, I inquired of the 
frock-coated gentleman the name of 
the organist and the identity of the 
artist who painted the picture. I finally 
heard, after the question had been re- 
layed many times, that the organist 
was Miss Jessie Adams. The painter 
remained in doubt. 

Some hours later a toughened ag- 
nostic informed me that the organist 
and musical director was Miss Jessie 
Craig Adam, and that the picture was 
painted by LaFarge. 

—Morris Markey 
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THE LUSTFUL LULLABY-BYES OF A LULU-BELLE 


ENORE ULRIC as the Ululating Zulu of San Juan Hill, Henry Hull as 

Young Massa Harris of Harlem, and a Real Iron Ashcan as a Real Iron Ash- 

can in the Great Slum-flummery Scene, when the Chevalier Belasco goes Burbank- 
ing among the Black-Eyed Susans for a New Tiger Rose. 
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Creaking chairs, virgins and 
white hot mamas—Also the 
return of Glorious Cyrano. 


OONER or later, of course, 
S something specific has got to be 

said about the three new plays 
which sought to turn Washington’s 
birthday into a holiday and a half. 
Decent reluctance prompts one to 
dawdle, .however, with questions 
which have nothing to do with the 
space. For instance, why does anybody 
hang around a smoke-laden lobby be- 
tween acts when he can go back into 
the theatre and get some fresh air? 
I am sure I don’t know, but it would 
be so nice to skip rope with a subject 
like that instead of having to sit down 
to things like “The Creaking Chair”. 
Or to such an alternative as “Mama 


Loves Papa”. Or, again, “The 
Virgin”. 

Very well then, “Mama _ Loves 
Papa”. This simple if not so pure 


declarative is the monicker of an all 
but musical comedy which has con- 
tracted to be fairly funny at the 
Forrest Theatre. It is about a young 
couple who go tooting off to have sepa- 
rate little flings, far from the home 
nest in Great Neck, and meet up as a 
matter of comic course at a Manhat- 
tan cocktail party. The Messrs. Jack 
McGowan and Mann Page, who con- 
ceived it, seem to be more or less lineal 
descendants of Grundy, Hopwood and 
family, whose reason for existence 
was long ago determined by the fiction 
that no husband can get away with it 
without bumping into his wife en 
route. 

Nor is any such play complete with- 
out at least one gentleman who will 
be damp in the first act, completely 
blotto in the second and as hilarious as 
you may think him in the third. John 
E. Hazzard plays said gentleman. 
Sara Sothern takes, for once, a light 
role lightly. There is a one-piece 
bathing suit scene. What else? What 
else is needed to make it a wholly un- 
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The larger 
The 


necessary entertainment? 
question is, ig it entertainment? 
answer is not yes. 


A mystery play” 
evidently a melodrama whose 
skipper knows he lost the rudder as 
far back as the middle of Act One. 
“The Creaking Chair”, at the Lyceum 
Theatre does a powerful lot of self- 
explaining when it calls itself a “farci- 
cal mystery play”. Very little else is 
explained. It manages to be a moder- 
ately exciting collection of all the 
old Jack-in-the-Box murder-melo- 
drama tricks, a little sillier and looser 
than usual, and a great deal noisier. 
It has been pretty badly written, and 
the staging of it does its loudest to 
turn it into something excessively viva 
voce. 

The lady who lives next door to a 
noted Egyptologist has suffered an em- 
barrassing demise, and Scotland Yard 
is now on the premises and shouting in 
the ear of every family skeleton. To 
the tune of much tribal music, pistol 
shots, shrieks, thuds, moans, clammy 
hands and sudden darknesses, it gnaws 
away at your nerves for a regulation 
evening’s measure. Maybe, if you 
haven’t seen a mystery play in a long, 
long while, you may be able to put up 
with the lunatic flings and ghastly 
humor of it. But it is a pretty poor 
copy of a sort of spree which ceased 
to be original ten years agone. 


HE VIRGIN” is a religious 

roughhouse with bare knees. It 
is a product of the combined urges of 
a college professor and a Broadway 
actor; and where the one, in all the 
sincerity of his ineptitude, leaves off, 
the other, in all his cocksureness of 
what the morons want, takes up. The 
result worries along to a grand finale 
in. a New Hampshire backwoods 
shanty, where a burly lumberman 
guarantees to strip all the clothes he 
can from a lady’s back out of revenge 
for the fact that she is not, after 


i 






all, Madonna, the Mother of God. 

It is an insulting balderdash, yowl- 
ing all the familiar catcalls of car- 
nality under the greasy disguise of 
ritual and piety. There are fat chunks 
of plain talk about the lumberjacks 
and their gals, and much sermonizing 
on the dunghill concerning the vile- 
ness of man-and-mate. Precisely such 
stuff as you may find in the Medita- 
tiones Piissimae on the subject of the 
human body. The stripping scene is 
of course the great Broadway bait. 
The young heroine succeeds in faint- 
ing at the critical moment—an excel- 
lent hint for all endangered maidens. 
When love becomes too importunate, 
just run for the nearest stage and 
faint. 

The stalwart Louis’ Bennison, 
author number two of the affair, 
whoops up the acting as Canukly as 
he always does. The whole perform- 
ance, shared by Phyllis Povah, Arthur 
Albertson and Lee Baker, is sixteen 
grades above the play itself. 


UMMAGING around for the 
brightest possible trumpet in 
Heaven’s music room, I beg leave to 
be allowed one last, long blast in 
praise of “Cyrano de Bergerac”. The 
occasion is Walter Hampden’s return 
to this glorious romance of Rostand’s. 
Any further fanfare on the subject 
would only repeat the buglings which 
met Mr. Hampden’s revival of two 
years ago. But this saddened season 
hungers for music of that character. 
Mr. Hampden’s Cyrano is professed 

to be the happiest thing he does. It 
is not the greatest Cyrano. Coquelin’s 
was undoubtedly greater. At least I 
have read so. Also, I am told that 
Loraine’s was a springier playing in 
London, but I cannot change hearsay 
into certainty. The Hampden Cyrano 
is more Saxon than Gallic—a fact 
which will probably not militate much 
against it in the eyes of audiences 
where neither the Gallic nor the Saxon 
predominates. It is none the less a 
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ringing and romantic piece of work. 

Mr. Hampden has a new Roxane in 
Marie Adels, who does not do much 
better than Roxanes seem doomed to 
do. Most of his fellows are as old 
at the play as he is, and as affecting. 
Salute it as one of the few splendid 
pleasures of the year. 


ND now, of course, I can’t help 

wishing that I had obeyed that 
first gentle impulse to devote all this 
space to the question of why people 
go out and smoke between acts. That 
is a most unimportant issue—but so 
are all the above mentioned instances 
of the so-called current drama. 


—G. W. G. 


A DASH OF CANARY 
OR fulsome, full-throated opti- 


mism, there is nothing like a ca- 
nary bird. Ours has the conviction that 
any steady sound, such as running 
water, the telephone ringing, or even 
the riveters across the street, must 
necessarily constitute an invitation to 
song. 

His name is Jean de Reszke, al- 
though Angie Post, the May Vokes of 
our household, insists on calling him 
Dicky. The name is really an in- 
heritance from another canary, in 





whose case the Jean proved a futile 
hint. We had picked this one for his 
appearance rather than his voice, and 
it gradually dawned upon us that a 
friendly chirp was his best effort. 

After more than a year of such 
patient striving, Jean gave away the 
secret when one day he quietly and 
unobtrusively laid an egg. We took 
the revelation with true French stoi- 
cism, added an extra ne to his name 
and farmed him out to the minors. 

The present Jean speedily wiped 
out all memory of this tragedy. He 
sings in every style, and with every 
degree of volume. His long trill is 
a marvel of breath-control, and there 
is a charming intimacy about his 
throaty chuff-chuff, while the occa- 
sional plaintive whees, very high in 
the soprano register, unquestionably 
maintain his lyric standing. 

Like many another singer, Jean 
hates to bathe. It became evident 
early in his career that he would never 
voluntarily enter a bath tub. So we 
speedily worked out a system of 
cleanliness. With Jean sitting power- 
less in his cage, water was sprinkled 
on him from a teaspoon, until he was 
thoroughly soaked and disgusted. 

After the first application, he sulked 
and showed distinct signs of melan- 
choly. We left him in a dignified 


silence, his forehead sticking up in- 
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dignantly in several yellow dagger 
points, his beak searching occasionally 
among his rumpied feathers for the 
full extent of the damage. We ex- 
pected to find on our return, perhaps, 
a canary parading in front of his 
cage, carrying a sign, “Song-bird on 
strike”. But no! Jean was singing 
as lustily and as optimistically as ever, 
and he has kept it up ever since. Now 
we are working on the invention of a 
“Stop-Go” sign, in canary language. 
—Sicmunp SPAETH 


TROUBLE 


Inquires Modern Priscilla, in an ad 
in the World: 


How would you feel if after an ab- 
sence of several weeks you cal] your house 
on the telephone, talk with your aunt and 
arriving there an hour later after being 
hit on the way by an automobile, find 
the house in darkness, and apparently de- 
serted? How would you feel when no 
one answers your ring and finding a win- 
dow unlatched on the second floor, you 
climb through it to be confronted a min- 
ute later by a lovely, unknown girl, who 
levels a wicked automatic at your head, 
and who in turn is seized from behind by 
a mysterious fat man with a homicidal] 
mania? 


Honestly, Pris, it would set us all 
atremble. 


Ghee, 20. Parcieser, 


Fréken Greta Garbo, imported Scandinawign Sweetheart, makes her American (if watery) 
cinema debut in Ibanez’s TorRENT. In this talk of hot-blooded Spanish passion, at the Capitol, 
Sevior Ibanez reveals his spiritual kinship with our own Mme, Elinor Glyn, inventrix of Love. 
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T was cold on the river. It was 
[= dark, wet and nasty. The 

tide had just turned and the waters 
of the lordly Hudson moved sluggish- 
ly southward, spewing up cakes of 
dirty ice, driftwood and frozen debris 
that brushed against the wharf and 
side of the boat. 

It was a_ staunch 
craft. Tied alongside 
of the landing float, it 
measured thirty feet in 
length, its wide beam 
giving it a tug-shaped, 
trustworthy appearance. 
A converted navy cut- 
ter, bought very shrewd- 
ly at a government auc- 
tion, it was entirely 
open save for a large, 
roughly carpentered box 
that housed two power- 


ful, converted Pierce 
Arrow, four cylinder 
engines. 


In the stern, greasing 
the tiller rope, stood a 
tall man with typical 
burly Teutonic physique and features, 
heavy sea boots braced wide apart, 
bulky sheepskin coat and knitted navy 
watch cap dimly silhouetted against 
the murky sky. 

Far up the river on the Jersey side 
the huge Linit-Mazola sign suddenly 
went out. Its shining reflections gone, 
the river was plunged in total dark- 
ness. A string of empty freight cars 
rumbled and bumped southward on 
the New York Central tracks, the 
headlight of its locomotive bravely 
shining through the gloom. It was 
exactly ten o’clock. From the stern, 
Gustaf Weber spoke up: “Now we 
move, shrimp—cast off!” A quick 
sputter. Silence. A sudden loud 
drumming noise. Vibration. The Sea 
Bird headed swiftly towards the Jersey 
shore, deftly dodging the ice floes. 

The west shore was comparatively 
free of ice. Speeding southward with- 
out running lights at a twenty knot 
clip, the bow of the boat rode high, 
kicking back spray that drenched the 
stern. Off to the left the Forty-second 
Street ferry crawled slowly into its 
slip, its many lights winking like a 
closely clustered village. 

Gustaf Weber is now thirty-two 
years old. Most of his life has been 
spent in the liquor business. Two 





. cut the speed to eight knots 


RUM RUNNERS MUST LIVE 


hundred and ten pounds of good 
natured brute force, he had, before 
prohibition, been employed in the 
bottling department of a large brewery 
in the East Sixties. It had been a 
good job, a life job he thought, and he, 
as most of the hundreds of employees, 
owned a little of 
the  brewery’s 
common stock. 
Caught brew- 
ing real instead 
of near beer 
after prohibition, 
the brewery had 
been shut down 
by revenue agents 
who were discon- 
tented with the 
amount of hush 
money _ offered 
them. Out of a 
job, Weber turned 
to running beer 


from Philadel- 


: phia to New 
and nosed in... York, driving a 
five-ton closed 


moving van for the purpose and sell- 
ing the beer to speak-easies in New 
York at nineteen dollars a half. 
Caught, and the truck confiscated, 
there followed a narrow escape in run- 
ning gin from a British ship slipping 
up the coast from Kingston. He then 
turned to the more profitable and less 


. dexterously handed up and deposited... 


risky game of running “overboard 
stuff”. 

Overboard stuff, it must be ex- 
plained, is Scotch made right on Long 
Island. It is sewed up in burlap bags, 
twelve bottles to the bag and soaked in 
sea water to give it an overseas appear- 
ance. This is done in a variety of 









ways, the favorite one being to consign 
the bags as merchandise aboard a boat 
plying between New York and points 
in New England. Accompanied by 
an agent, the bags are taken to the 
engine room of the vessel, placed in a 
wire cage and trailed over the side at 
night. Reshipped to New York, the 
bags are eagerly bid for by water front 
agents of the midtown bootlegger’s 
exchange. 

This trick, practiced by “gyppers” 
not in the exchange necessitates no ex- 
pensive outlay for “‘tips”. ‘The legiti- 
mate runners must pay up to five thou- 
sand dollars for C. G. information. 
Since each coast-guard boat patrols a 
certain area, the knowledge of a cer- 
tain boat going into repair at a certain 
time is valuable to the runners who run 
the stuff in through the unguarded 
lane. Scotch, worth eleven dollars a 
case on the outside, has advanced in 
price from forty-five to fifty dollars 
a case for running it in, due to the in- 
creased price of tips and due also to 
the fact that McLaughlin has been 
very active in cooperating with the 
Government. Scotch, on the inside, is 
worth sixty-one dollars a case to the 
bootleggers on the exchange. But to 


get back to Gustaf— 


ASSING close inshore along the 

eastern side of Blackwell’s Island 
the Sea Bird sped north up the East 
River. Ata point about 
Ninety-sixth Street, the 
boat cut easterly 
through big Hell Gate. 
The river widened, 
merging into the 
Sound. Off to the left 
the lights of the First 
Avenue bridge twin- 
kled. Farther north, a 
few scattered lights 
marked Clason Point. 
A little while later the . 
boat headed due east. 
Gustaf cut the speed 
to about eight knots 
and nosed in towards 
the shore. 

Midway between Flushing and 
Corona is a long cobbled road, bor- 
dered on one side by the bay and on 
the other by a filled in marsh. <A few 
tumble down boat houses and several 
gasoline filling stations grace the road, 
otherwise deserted. The side of the 
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Sea Bird bumped the grounded wreck 
of an old barge to which Gustaf made 
fast and waded ashore. 

A few minutes later a small truck 
appeared from the direction of Flush- 
ing and stopped in front of one of the 
boat houses. ‘Three figures emerged 
from the gloom. Frenzied activity 
took place. The figures scrambled 
frantically up and down the embank- 
ment. Almost miraculously twenty 
large heavy burlap bags appeared on 
the icy shore. ‘The truck backed up, 
turned around and headed in the direc- 
tion of Flushing. 

Unhurried, Gustaf dragged the bags 
one at a time through the water and 
loaded them in the boat, finally lifting 
his own dripping sea boots over the 
gunwale. He shivered slightly and 
warmed his bare hands over the silent 
motor. A dirty tarpaulin was thrown 
over the bags. The engines roared 
again. ‘The Sea Bird headed towards 
Throggs Neck across the bay. 


N the distance, somewhere off to 

the right a beam of light swept the 
water. Gustaf cut the motors and 
listened attentively. The wash of a 
passing steamer caught the Sea Bird 
broadside and made her roll for several 
seconds. ‘The droning of a million 
angry bees sounded faintly in the night 
air, swelling in volume as the C. G. 
boat started a puzzled search. Its 
beam of light, stronger now, reached 
out like the tentacle of a blind octopus 
attempting to discover it knew not 
what. 

An industrious and grunting tug, 
Manhasset bound, appeared laboriously 
drawing several brick-laden barges. 
The starter whirred. The Sea Bird 
was off again. Making better than 
twenty-five knots, it approached the 
hindmost barge so closely that the 
shanty man could be seen reading a 
paper in the light of a swinging oil 
lamp. A turn of the wheel and the 
Sea Bird had placed the barges between 
the C. G. Boat and itself. A few 
minutes later and the dark shadows of 
Throggs Neck were reached and with 
speed reduced, Gustaf headed the boat 
south. Off to the east the tiny beam 
of the baffled C. G. boat was search- 
ing the waters of Flushing Bay. 

Minutes passed. Again the First 
Avenue bridge. The uppermost pas- 
sage, shallow and frozen solidly, ap- 
peared, followed by the arch over little 
Hell Gate. Rounding big Hell Gate, 
and Ninety-sixth Street the Sea Bird 
sped up the East River to the First 


Avenue bridge at One Hundred 
Twenty-fifth Street, entered the Har- 
lem and passed the bridges at Third, 
Lexington and Madison Avenues, 
Gustaf carefully picking his way with 
a small searchlight. Near the Seventh 
Avenue bridge, the light went out and 
the motor was cut abruptly. On the 
right bank of the river a motor horn 
honked twice and was silent. Over 
the water a voice queried in Italian 
accents: “Issa dat you, Gustaf?” 
The Sea Bird nosed in to shore. 
Near by the Yankee Stadium loomed 
large in the night. Close to the shore 
was a small panelled delivery truck 
bearing an Italian name together with 
the legend “Fruit and Vegetables” and 
an Amsterdam Avenue address. “Two 
short, husky figures nearly numbed 
with cold by the long wait grabbed the 
bags dexterously handed up, and de- 
posited them carefully in the truck. 
“Als goot, shipmate—twenty bags,” 
said Gustaf as a few bills of large 
dimension were counted out in his 
hand by one of the _ bootleggers. 
“Eleven miles oudt undt this grocery 
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clerk sick as a dog. They are closing 
things up tighter than a drum. Tell 
the boss hell hafta get more money 
oudt of his classy college boys after 
this. I’m raising the price six bits a 
bottle—us poor rum runners must 
live!” —EmiLe C. SCHNURMACHER 


” 
WHY I LIKE NEW YORK 


Because on passing the fountain on 
the Plaza at Fifty-ninth Street, I 
overheard two men, both young and 
obviously jobless, saying: 

“Lookit the scaffold on Vander- 
bilt’s house; guess they’ve started 
tearin’ her down.” 

“Yeah, and it’s a dam shame. I 
wouldn’t be a wrecker on that job if 
I never got another.” 

“Me neither. ‘Trouble with these 
big bugs, they’re all for the dough.” 

“Yeah; money ’fore art every time. 
It’s a dam shame.” 


—THE PEDESTRIAN 





“Waiter.” 
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You Are Invitep to Visit 


THe PERMANENT 


STUDEBAKER SALON 


ROSE ROOM PLAZA HOTEL NEW YORK. 


Of) RESENTING the distinguished Studebaker Town Brougham body by LeBaron 


—one of several smart bodies now on exhibition at the permanent Studebaker 
Salon in the Rose Room of the Plaza Hotel, New York. 


For formal use in and about town, as well as for shopping and the countless duties 
akin to social prominence, the Town Brougham is proper equipage. 


It is formal in every line and curve of its graceful outline, and dignity is fashioned 
into every detail treatment — dignity, however, tempered with grace and refinement. 


Although three persons may be comfortably accommodated on the rear seat of the 
car, with spare seats for two in addition, the body is relatively small as becomes a 
model of this type. The interior fittings, of course, are selected with exacting care, 
to comply with proper taste, while the exterior is unadorned except for French door- 
handles. 


The Town Brougham is a true example of the charm and distinction in LeBaron 
design. The Studebaker chassis, built to the industry’s most rigid requirements, is, in 
itself, assurance that the car’s performance will be found as satisfactory as its appearance. 
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LADIES 


[x their swaying coaches 
journeyed to the inns of 
old. The Tally-Ho has the 
environment and courteous 
service of vanished taverns 
and fare fit for a lord. 
Luncheon, Tea and Dinner 
a la carte 
Sunday Tea and Dinner 


4.30 to 8.30 
Special Dinner, $1.50 


The Tally-Ho 


18 West 56th Street 
New York 




















The Talk 
of New York! 


At the Ritz or the Colony—on the Avenue 
—at the Opera—wherever really smart 
people gather—you hear about the sensa- 
tional and wonderfully artistic performance 
of the 


FOKINE BALLETS 


created and staged personally for Club 
Mirador by that supreme interpreter of the 
art symbolized by the Russian ballet 


MICHEL FOKINE 


former ballet master of the Imperial Theater 
at Petrograd, of the Grand Opera at Paris, 
of the Teatro La Scala at Milan, and Ballet 
Master and Choreographic Director of the 
famous Diaghileff Russian Ballet. 


Performance at Twelve Every Night 
Reservations Should Be Made in Advance 


Chef lrader 


200 W. 51st St. 
Circle 5106-4983] 4 > 




















TABLES 
FOR TWO 


Lent Makes Itself Felt— 
The Algonquin, The Mont- 
martre and Others. 


PPARENTLY, 
the entire 
town is wait- 


ing with bated 
breath for the ar- 
rival of the boys 
and girls for their 
Easter vacations, 
and the parents 
who, wan and hollow-eyed, kissed 
their darlings goodby before midyears, 
are saving their strength for the great 
event. Because the smart night club 
season has decidedly hit a slump. Dr. 
Straton may shake his head all he 
wants, New York has a religion and 
the nicer the people the more is Lent 
a factor in their existence. Society has 
a way of calming down this time of 
year. 

So much for the leaders. Perhaps 
the followers have all gone South. 
Perhaps they’re all dead. Not having 





. taken going out seriously until this 


last year, I can only guess at what 
keeps them away. But the fact re- 
mains that there is room to dance at 
the Lido. 

Most places have become a little 
tawdry and a little pathetic, though 
the average entertainment is as good as 
ever. It is even possible to thread 
your way through the tables to smart 
dance floors without being an acrobat. 
And if there is a voice which objects 
to this, it’s not mine. 


E will now talk about lunch at 
the Algonquin. The Algonquin 
is a hotel in Forty-fourth Street be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Avenues. It is 
not the Iroquois. The Iroquois is next 
door. Upon entering a lobby that looks 
exactly like any other lobby to be 
found in the West Forties, you will 
see before you an entrance to a dining 
room guarded by a rope and, behind 
the rope, a suave gentleman who 
promptly shunts you over to the dining 
rooms at the left, which are much 
more attractive in appearance than the 
room from which you were barred but 
where you look frantically for Ce- 
lebrities and Round Tables without 
success. 
However if you are a habitué, you 
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LUXURY 

COMFORT 

CONVENIENCE 
ECONOMY 











2 Room suites: with 
bath and pantry in 
Murray Hill's newest 
apartment hotel, fur- 
nished if desired. 
Restaurant distingué. 
Direction 
OscaR WINTRAB 


Lexington at 37th Street 
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will hail the suave gentleman as 
“Georges”, insist that you reserved a 
table hours ago (which he pretends to 
believe), crawl under the rope, and 
park yourself at the table of the most 
desirable of your assembled friends. 

In the centre of this room, which 
is done in pink, is a large round table, 
surrounded by one or two woeful 
looking gentlemen munching. At 
about one-thirty, others come in and 
sit down beside them. These, my chil- 
dren, are the Celebrities. 

Celebrities in general are more 
noted for literary achievement than 
for facial beauty, but each entrant 
creates a stir among the few sightseers 
present. Some catty people have been 
known to say that the intelligentsia 
of the round table come there because 
the hors d’ceuvres are supplied free by 
the grateful management, but this is 
undoubtedly slander. Besides, the 
great luncheon dish among them now 
seems to be stuffed date, pecan, and 
cream cheese salad, and this is the high 
point of a menu which is otherwise a 
lot like other menus. 

The great attraction of the Algon- 
quin for its followers is, of course, the 
clublike atmosphere that they give the 
place. Joseph Hergesheimer, Douglas 
Fairbanks, or Valentino will attract 
no general attention; you can ask for 
separate checks without comment and 
Georges, aside from the fact that his 
collection of first editions, lovingly 
autographed and intelligently read, is 
a large one, is one of the most tactful 
maitres d’hétel in New York. 


N March twelfth, Charlie Jour- 

nal, impresario, maestro, and pre- 
siding genius of the Montmartre, will 
present at midnight an English Pierrot 
number staged by Jack Hulbert of 
“By the Way” who, alas and alack, 
has been prevented by a cruel theatri- 
cal manager from appearing in person. 
(N.B. The Montmartre will, in all 
probability, be closed for a few days 
before the opening—it would be well 
to telephone to find out before plan- 
ning a party there on an evening just 
before that date. ) 

This is the second attempt this sea- 
son to put on a troupe of entertainers 
at a smart night club—the first being 
the Mirador’s engagement of a Fo- 
kine Ballet. In general, a pair of ball- 
room dancers is the most elaborate en- 
tertainment provided for patrons of 
such places who, presumably, are well 
qualified to entertain themselves. The 
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A SEASON OF CAPES 


—and there are capes and capes! 

So that one can be sure to choose 

the type of cape most suited to 
one’s personality. 


HE collection at Best’s includes everything 
that is smart in this important fashion — 
from the short saucy capes for young girls and 
misses to the longer more sophisticated ones 


smart women are wearing. 


The cape coat illustrated is a replica of 
a Drecoll model. In wool rep, $145. 
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ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 
Five impertinent questions that we wish 
everyone could answer:— 
1. What legal drink, cold, has a stimu- 
lating and invigorating effect? 
2. What beverage contains a super- 
charge of real Oxygen? 
3. Which mineral water is the smooth- 
est mixer? 
4. Which one has a salutary effect over 
the morning after? 
5. Where can No. 4 be obtained? 
&¢ & 


Arrests for the violation of the Prohibi- 
tion amendment during 1925 numbered 
77:138. The pop “stion of the United 
States (courtesy of the World Almanac) is 


113,493,720. & & 


FLORIDA AGAIN 
No longer need I suffer 
Pangs of thirst and wilt for 
AQUAZONE; they sell it now 
In the (advt.) Biltmore. 
E. C. D., Miami, Fla. 
e+ + + 
Strictly Business, Every day a truck goes 
on its rounds in the downtown and mid- 
town sections of the city, delivering 
AQUAZONE by the case to offices. 
bob & 
And it is not all used for mixing purposes, 
as you might expect. Most of it is taken 
straight (a) as a thirst quenching pick- 
me-up and (b) as a libation surprisingly 
effective against nervous indisposition. 





OUR OWN HALL OF FAME 
Add Gregory Kelly, the famous though 
not so big “Butter and Egg Man” him- 
self. He said he liked AQUAZONE 
and didn’t care who knew it. 

bob & 
AMERICANA 
G. Aldaya, a blacksmith, took a drink of 
ice-water today, and for four hours phy- 
sicians worked on him before they could 
open his jaws. They said it was a form 


of lockjaw. —The American Mercury. 
+ + + 
ANSWERS 
Questions 1, 2, 3, 4:—How did you 
guess? 


Question 5:—From most of the cabarets, 
restaurants, hotels, grocers and druggists 
in New York and Florida, or 


Advertisement. VANDERBILT 6434 





introduction of ballet or chic intimate 
revue in high class night clubs is posi- 
tively revolutionary and may affect 
your entire future lives, not to men- 
tion those of your children and your 
children’s children. 


N answer to several queries: I do 

not know the telephone number of 
the Plantation, and apparently Infor- 
mation doesn’t, either. 


UE probably to the sudden influx 
D into my young life of a number 
of people living in the vicinity of 
Fifty-third Street and Park Avenue, I 
have been dining quite a good deal of 
late at the Voisin, leaning back, in a 
leisurely way, against the upholstery of 
the benches running around the room 
and enjoying the simplicity and the 
Frenchiness of the interior, ‘This 
place, above all, stands out for the 
great ceremony that attends Madame’s 
selection of her hors d’oeuvres—they 
wheel them in with great reverence in 
a four- or five-tiered cart and great re- 
straint must be exerted to avoid the ap- 
pearance of greediness—which would 
never do at all. A similar test con- 
fronts you when yet another cart laden 
with pastry arrives punctually with 
your demi-tasse. At other times, a re- 
spectful bus boy presents Madame and 
Monsieur with a vessel filled with 
steaming hot rolls. Really, you don’t 
need to talk to your partner at all! 
The last time I was there I saw a 
couple to whom decision was apparent- 
ly so difficult that they actually forgot 
that they had a quart of champagne 
under the table, and walked out with- 
out it. ‘Three guesses what happened 
to it. 


F late, between visits to the 

Voisin, I have been taken to so 
many spacious bootlegging restaurants 
near me of whose existence I had 
previously known nothing that I fully 
expect at any time to be led tri- 
umphantly to the’ Very Small Apart- 
ment Building in which I live and led 
into a dining room the size of the 
Crystal Room of the Ritz. Ah, me, 
the devious wickednesses of this 
world! —Lipstick 


The Great God Brown has scored a 
hit, 

I can’t make out a third of it; 

Symbolic plays with message strong 

Are what, I find, get my Goat Song. 
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Crugers = 





Though supposedly ‘A Man’s 

Shop’, Cruger’s is becoming 
equally as popular with the fair 
sex. One of our favorite cus 
tomers is also one of New York’s 
favorite actresses —so, we are 
glad to have this column written 


AG 


“Women being what they 
are (as Michael Arlen—or 
anyone else—might say) 
there is every reason why 
I should prefer buying wo- 
men’s clothes, rather than 
men’s. In fact, I did—be- 
fore I discovered Cruger’s, 
two years ago. It is a tempt- 
ing shop, and I know that 
the most smartly-dressed 
men in New York buy 
their things there ” 


yo Y 


Special Sale of 
Overcoats 


We announce unusual price 
reductions on many of our very 
smartest imported coats which 
include not only those for win- 
ter wear but also some attrac- 
tive Harris Tweed topcoats for 
Spring. Drop in and take advan- 
tage of this sale. 


CRUGE RS 


Ta )OCUINC. BS 





Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 
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MUSICAL 
EVENTS 


Cerebral saxophones—T he 





Americanary again—A few 
kind words. 
HENEVER a_ composer 


with an honorable record in 

what is known quaintly as 
“legitimate” music ventures into jazz, 
you may be sure that he will make his 
excursion with the assistance of some- 
thing to think about, such as the labor 
problem, the inheritance tax or uni- 
form divorce laws. Thus Mr. John 
Alden Carpenter, one of our finest 
native musicians, in his ballet “Sky- 
scrapers”, now on view every fifth or 
sixth evening as frontispiece or tail- 
piece to some opera at the Metropoli- 
tan. 

On the advice and the counsel of 
Robert Edmond Jones, Mr. Carpenter 
has produced a rather jazzy score 
which is interpreted as an impression- 
istic view of American work and play. 
There are laborers crouching over blue 
smoke, riveters, sudden switches to 
Charlestons and carousels, flashbacks 
to more blue smoke, reversions to jazz, 
and even a symbolic time clock. At 
the end the skyscraper is finished and 
so is the ballet. 


HE fact that this effort has been 

produced at all is noteworthy, for 
“Skyscrapers” opens the door to newer 
and better American music, and it is 
the first native offering at the Metro- 
politan on a home-grown subject. 
(Yes, we know about “Shanewis”’, 
and if a melodrama in Indian costume 
is an American opera, so is your 
ld mandolin.) Unfortunately, the 
dramatic basis of “Skyscrapers” is in 
the category of things that Mr. Zim- 
balist describes as “contra-fagot”. It 







































NAIMEZ QUE MO! 
(Love Only Me ) 


LE NARCISSE NOIR 
(Black Narcissus) 


CARON CORP. 389 FIFTH AVE.,NEW YORK 


















Though your clothes 
be as bituminous, 


they shall 


be whiter than snow 





A miser for space, this folding 
aluminum Ironing Board 
makes its appeal strongly to 
apartment dwellers as well as 
to travellers. With felt pad 
and muslin cover. Folded 18” 
x 8”. $5.50 





This little Washing Machine 
is designed for Milady’s per- 
sonal laundry—her sheer hos- 
iery and delicatelingerie. Gal- 
vanized steel with washboard- 
like corrugated sides and 
whiteexterior. The frame and 
handle are easily packed in- 
side when not in use. $15. 
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Smoking chimneys have done 
their bit to make drying an in- 
door sport. The reel in this 
little white can (no bigger 
than your hand) contains 
\ thirty feet of line and hangs 
on any hook. 88c. 

















This Two-voltage Iron com- 
pletesthedefensiveequipment 
with which wise women meet 
the soft coal attack. For 110 
and 220 volts. Detachable 
handle. Weight three pounds. 


EWIS& 


Household 
Equipment 





45th Street 
and 
6th Avenue 














is deep, like lectures on ectoplasm, 
charcoal sketches of Jack Dempsey, 
and the plays of Noel Coward. Some- 
thing highbrow has been pitched onto 
the stage, one is left to wonder what 
the message is, and by the time the 
cerebration is under way, the ushers 
are chasing dilatory folk out of the 
auditorium. 

Our suggestion is that you visit 
“Skyscrapers” without looking at the 
program and without trying to dis- 
cover a meaning in it. Sammy Lee, 
imported for the occasion, somehow 
has induced the Metropolitan ballet to 
cut loose with evolutions which are 
agreeably informal, and Mr. Jones’s 
scenery is so good that one can forgive 
his contribution to the libretto. The 
score is handsomely orchestrated, and 
although it isn’t so distinguished as 
Mr. Carpenter’s “Birthday of the 
Infanta” or as lucid as his “Krazy 
Kat”, it holds its own on its merits 
and not on the composer’s Chicago 
residence, 

Mr. Hasselmans conducts it with 
great skill, but the score would sound 
more effective if the saxophones and 
banjos were moved from the back 
rows of the orchestra pit to the front 
rank, as they are in roadhouses. The 
sax has little carrying power and can’t 
be expected to cut through a solid 
array of fiddles. As you won’t look 
at the program, if you are good little 
boys and girls, let us add that the ex- 
cellent solo mimes are Miss De Le- 
porte, and the Messrs. Troy and 
Dodge. 


srrues hearing of the young 
lady who causes the reserves to 
be called out and the door list to be 
suspended confirms the impression that 
it’s a pity Kansas City couldn’t wait 
until its own prima donna was better 
equipped to sing at the Metropolitan. 
As far as we are concerned, Miss 
Talley is more pleasing to the ear than 
most coloraturas, which may be be- 
cause she really isn’t a coloratura, and 
her obvious sincerity and winsomeness 
make it impossible to become very 
mad at her. 

But ‘she has so much talent and so 
good a voice that she could afford to 
take a few years off and get her vocal 
gifts in order. The most convincing 
evidence that Miss Talley has the 
makings of an artist is that she de- 
clined to join Mr. Lauri-Volpi in his 
uproarious methods of tone produc- 
tion.—R. A. S. 








Two women meet at a midnight revue. 

One, with the drawn look of utter 

weariness, says to the other, who is 
fresh and sparkling— 


“Marge, how do you stand the 
pace? Lunch, bridge, that tiresome 
dinner-dance—and now this! 

“Try my formula. Five minutes 
complete relaxation between events, 
and —a glass of Silver King Ginger 
Ale! It works like a charm.” 





When you feel “all gone”— 
drink Silver King Ginger Ale! 
A refreshing, healthful drink that 
sets you up. 

Brewed pure ginger essence, 
natural fruit juices from the 
tropics, make Silver King just dry 
enough to be pungent — and 
satisfying. And it is made with 
Silver King Mineral Water—the 
soft, sparkling table water that 
connoisseurs have preferred for 
years. 

Drink Silver King Ginger Ale 
—to keep fit. Everyone likes this 
mineral water ginger ale. 


Silver 
King 


Sparkling Sparkling Dry 
Mineral Water Ginger Ale 


Bottled at the spring— Waukesha, Wis. 


SILVER KING PRODUCTS CORP. 
New York Chicago 
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GALLERIES 


As Art sneaks in the back 
door, fast fades the Rose of 
Upper Bronx. 


HETHER you know it or 
not, there is a shrine to Art 
in every home in America. 


The niche may be filled by a collec- 
tion of El Grecos, Italian primitives 
or one hundred per cent American 
painters; the shrine on the other hand 
may be occupied by the Kewpie doll 
won at Coney Island or the Bronx- 
rose curtains at the parlor window. 

All of which leads to Varnum Poor 
and the show of Decorative Arts at 
the Art Center. Poor we found hang- 
ing wires on his last plate at Montross 
Gallery. He was very proud of a 
two gallon jug, the only room for im- 
provement in Poor’s art being in size. 
In a society, run as we should like to 
see it managed, certain artists would 
be delegated to pottery and then every 
meal would be eaten from beautiful 
plates and every draught would gurgle 
from some pitcher such as Poor can 
fashion. We can’t understand why 
there is any Poor stuff available; it 
should be snatched up as fast as it 
comes from the Kiln. 


HARING the honors with Poor is 

a bi-annual show of Charles 
Burchfield. This artist has been in 
the Middle-West and brings us back 
an idealization of those regions that 
only a returned native could evolve. 
Burchfield, we concluded, must be a 
real artist. How else could he bring 
such beauty out of the commonplace, 
nay the ugly? There is the Pippin 
house, East Liverpool. If you have 
ever crawled from a cold berth on that 
morning train to Pittsburgh, and ere 
you had your coffee, glanced at those 
sodden rows of houses that intermina- 
bly line the track, you will know what 
we mean about Burchfield. Then in 
his mellow Autumn Afternoon is an- 


Fifth Avenue 


SUNNY CORNER 
OF 62nd STREET 
















There Is No Better Location 
in New York 


Besides the unquestioned permanent leader- 
ship of this residential section is the conveni- 
ence to theatres, shops and business centers. 
Scarcely anything of importance is more than 
a few minutes away by either transit lines or 
motor. 

The typical apartments in 810 Fifth Avenue 
are of 13 rooms and 5 baths; there is also a 
maisonette of 17 rooms. Rearrangements of 
any apartment can be made to meet your pref- 
erences. All have warm southern exposure and 
a delightful view over Central Park. 

Ready for occupancy this summer. No 
mortgage on land or building. May we send 
you full particulars? 

























. 100% Cooperative 
J. E. R. Carpenter, Architect 
Selling and Managing Agent 


) «Vanderbilt 0031 | 





















20 East 48th Street 
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NEW YORK BROOKLYN NEWARK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 


Hasn't this been your experiense, too? You look 
at a shoe. If it has that indefinabl something 
about 1t which stamps it as being absolutely correct, 
you sense it at once. The lack of this distinction 
is equally obvius. The differenses may be slight, 
but all-rmportant. 

John Ward has servd the wearers of fine shoes 
for thirty-four years. In shoes bearing this time- 
honord name you wil always find those final 
tuches of painstaking craftsmanship which dis- 
tinguish those of the hyest quality from lesser grades. 

Authentic styles for Spring ar now on display 
in the John Ward Shops. A wide ranye of choise 
is availabl in street, dress, and sport shoes. If a 
visit is inconvenient, send for booklet. Address 
John Ward, 191 Hudson Street, New York City. 


OM 
MEN’S SHOES 
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FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


THE NEw YorRKER, 


25 West 45th Street, New York. 


Please enter my subscription to THE New Yorker. 


[-] 26 Issues—$2.50 


[-] 52 Issues—$5.00 
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other sordid group, made lovely by 
this poet’s brush. Also we liked his 
miners’ huts and railroad track. 


ENRY SCHNAKENBERG is 

having his first large show at 
the new gallery of Valentine Duden- 
sing. It is a brave show and will give 
most of you great pleasure. We 
know of few Americans of that age 
who do their job so well. When 
Schnakenberg paints a barn or silo or 
willow trees, we think he is at his very 
best and furthest away from those 
academy walls that seem always to 
shake threatening fingers at him. We 
wish we could end the review there, 
but we feel our paternal sense coming 
on. Schnakenberg’s gift is too great 
to be continually employed in trying 
not to offend. Now that he has all of 
the technique in the world, and a lot 
of other things, we hope he comes 
across a stick of dynamite in his 
bologna and eats it by mistake. A 
small stick, say, just enough to make 
him long to shoot the works and com- 
mit himself to a canvas that will make 
his brethren jump out of the first story 
windows of the Academy. 


fer might raise a howl if we 
talked to you about art and then 
let you know that it was a show of 
photographs that had so excited us at 
the New Art Circle, Neumann Print 
Rooms. Of course we know that art 
is creative and photography not. But 
Steiner, with his sense of composition 
and his wit, has taken some pictures 
that will give you more esthetic plea- 
sure, we wager, than half the Metro- 
politan Museum. Forms, most of the 
studies are, the human worm’s eye 
view of giant skyscrapers, bill boards 
and such like bean stalks. Except for 
Peggy Bacon, we have never seen such 
diabolical wit. We can’t tell you 
about it for several reasons. But you 
would never forgive us if we did not 
tip you off to the picture of the 
columnist and his circle. 

In the front rooms is another show: 
Benn, Gert Hondius, I. Kostini, 
Ilonka Karasz and A. F. Levinson. 
These are all brave young painters 
telling their story in their own way. 
Benn we liked greatly and the colors 
of Kostini. Hondius comes out of 
Walt Whitman’s America and goes 
in our scrap book. He runs an eleva- 
tor in a home that houses one of the 
richest collections in America. Sun- 
days he paints—what he hasn’t seen 


during the week.—M. P. 
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PARIS 
LETTER 


Paris, FEBRUARY 20, 1926. 


ARIS, being Latin, has Ash 

Wednesday preceded by an 

obvious Fat Tuesday Night. By 
Mardi-Gras in other words. Accord- 
ing to tradition one is supposed to eat 
pancakes—crépes—for dessert on this 
evening. But diet is not the thing on 
Mardi-Gras. Disguise is what counts; 
Mardi-Gras and Mi-Careme are the 
two big domino carnivals of the year 
and masks spread all over France, 
starting in Paris and terminating in 
the elaborate Carnival of Nice. 

Here, Poiret and Lanvin make 
costumes for rich maskers which cost 
3,000 francs. Public costumers rent 
cotton dominoes for 150 francs for 
the public balls. The best of these, 
this year as always, was at Magic 
City, a twenty-five cent dance hall 
close to the Quai D’Orsay but not 
close enough to catch any of its diplo- 
macy. Owing to the heavy masks, it 
is difficult to say who did attend but 
the crowd is always the same. French 
dukes go dressed as Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Venetian duchesses since the 
panier skirts, the triple veils, the 
double masks, cocked hat, silk gloves 
and high boots of that period would 
make even a socialist unrecognizable. 
Butchers, bakers, bankers, artists are 
there also, and a few thousand others 
gotten up as Pierrots without yearn- 
ing, Columbines without regret and 
Neros without fiddles. Notables from 
London sneak over incog. Smart 
families rush up from the Riviera in 
cars. No one ever admits he has been 
there, which is incomprehensible be- 
cause the ball is painted, but innocent. 

In a theatrical season which has 
been more barren than New York’s, 
outside of the Guitrys’ success in a 
charming play called “Mozart”, one 
must cite the opening of a new cinema, 
The Studio of the Ursulines, situated 
behind the old Bal Bullier. The direc- 
tion has ideas. Their initial program 
offered films of the past, present and 
future or what have you, the past be- 
ing, quite properly, of the Camille 
school. The future is Entr’acte, the 
cinematographic cerebral fantasy done 
last year by the artist Picabia, in which 
trick photography shows close-ups of 
the brains of mourners, the soul of a 





























The MOTHER of 
MASTERPIECES 


Still another essay on Orphos, the greatest 
improvement in dentifrices since tooth 
powder gave way to paste 


By James W ALLEN 


HARLES DICKENS, in his great good 
commonsense, said: “I think it must 
somewhere be written that the virtues of 

mothers shall occasionally be visited on their 
children, as well as the sins of fathers.’’ 


Children, strong as stripling oaks, are a 
mother’s masterpieces. As she grows and 
grooms them, so they are. 


Intelligent mothers today see to it that their 
hopefuls use Orphos, which helps tiny teeth to 
come clean. Orphos removes valk, sticky tartar 
before it forms the coral-like growth which 
creeps under the gums to lance and infect the 
tissue. 


More tartar hardens in one hour of sleep 
than during all the day—so little teeth should 
be brushed before the slumberland night-boat 
comes along. Then, in the morning again, for 
the glory of making baby’s mouth as perfect 
as a Bon Silene rose. 


Mothers should use Orphos, too. Mother's 
smile is the sweeter for teeth that shine as 
the stars. 


THE CORRECT 


TH PASTE 


orenes. 

IEF [ Wy i] 17 

7 To be had wherever Drugs and 
Toilet Goods are sold 


ORPHOS CO., Inc. 


22 WEsT 32ND STREET, New York City 





Telephone - LACKAWANNA 2207 
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Theodore Titzé 


confidently invites the patron- 
age of the sophisticate,— the 
epicurean,—the connoisseur,— 
the critic. Theodore knows the 
elements which combine to form 
a perfectly satisfying restaurant 
as exemplified in 


THE MADISON 
RESTAURANT 


Luncheon 1 ’ ’ Dinner 


in connection with 


THE MADISON 


15 East 58th Street 
NEW YORK’S FINEST HOTEL 


Telephone Regent 4000 
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FOOT LOOSE 
? 


© 


Enjoy the cool way on the ocean and early summer 
abroad, when Europe is fresh under its new garb and 
quite itself before the crowd arrives. ( Holland- 
America tourist cabin is almost as cheap 
as staying at home—a delightful change 
—and of course, entirely maintained 
for discriminating people. 


170-185 Be 
OCEAN PASSAGE 


or an all expense tour 
at an amazingly low cost. 


AA 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
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city, the psychology of the dead and 
the recrudescence of a corpse who is 


hero of this laughable film. 
IFTEEN THOUSAND love let- 


ters written on the Isle of Jersey 
by poor Juliette Drouet to Victor 
Hugo have just been sold at the Hotel 
Drouet for 18,000 francs. And now, 
so Francis de Miomandre remarks in 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires, this pitiable 
creature Juliette, regarded by her 
envious generation as the swooning, 
daring mistress of the sublime bohe- 
mian, turns out to be only a self- 
sacrificing supplementary wife who, 
doomed to spend years of exile in 
company of an egotist with whom she 
breakfasted, lunched, teaed and dined, 
meekly wrote him a few letters a day, 
whether she had anything left to say 
or not. Fifteen thousand love letters 
would make a rough average of a love 
letter a day for forty-three years but 
Juliette spent with Hugo, a little less 
than twenty, which raises her average 
to martyrdom. Hugo’s half of the 
Drouet correspondence is being mo- 
mentarily withheld by testators. 

Also sixty letters of Descartes, the 
philosopher, have just been willed to 
the Bibliothéque Nationale by the Bux- 
ton collection. Autographs, such as 
these letters, pictures, etchings, manu- 
scripts, etc., are the best buys in 
France. The franc keeps falling and 
the law forbids the exportation of 
capital. 

Money kept within the country may 
be put into bonds which depreciate, 
business which is eaten up with taxes, 
or property which socialist laws may 
ruin tomorrow. Or it may be put in 
Art. Half the Cézannes Cézanne 
ever painted, and several he did not, 
have already been bought up by Ger- 
man industrials and the French are 
fighting for what is left. Art has 
never sold so well, not even in the 
time of the De Medicis. The tena- 
cious buying done by the American 
collectors only tightens the interest in 
what remains here. According to the 
French idea, for every Fragonard or 
every Descartes autograph they buy, 
there is somewhere waiting a Cali- 
fornia millionaire —GENET 

+ 
IF I WERE KING 


I think I might 
Prohibit hauling 
Dynamite. 

It is appalling 

As a sight 

And heart-beat stalling. 
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THE CURRENT 
CINEMA 


The Bunk 
Hard Coal 
Sundries. 


of Bohemia; 
and Love; 


HE fact 
that “La 
Bohéme” 


has been_ hooted 
around the opera 
houses of the world 
for heaven knows 
how long; that its dramatic substance 
has been worn to the thinness of Ital- 
ian red-ink; and that at very best, this 
substance is cheap trash unless treated 
as W. S. Maugham treats it in his 
“Parisiana”, seems to have no effect 
on the ambitious Metro-Goldwynners. 
Crusading creators of commercial vi- 
sion that they are, they have had the old 
sob-story re-worked into a muggy, sev- 
enty-or-so-reeler by Mr. King Vidor. 
They deserve to suffer. “La Bohéme” 
is so much studio soup. 

Item: we, for a couple of fellows, 
do not enjoy looking upon that mellow 
poverty-stricken scene amongst Bo- 
hemia’s struggling artistry. This “La 
Bohéme” makes it even worse than 
usual, portraying it with all the ele- 
phantine flavor of Uncle Jay E. House 
writing stuff to interest the cosmopoli- 
tan mind. Jtem: the twopenny pa- 
thetic love-mewings of the consumptive 
Mimi, what with her love-sacrifice, 
are as vital drama as the catching of a 
poker player bluffing on a Chinese 
straight. Jtem: if such be love that 
the fat-headed Rodolphe practises on 
Mimi, then Shakespeare was a barfly 
making Edward Guest love to a blotto 
barmaid. Jtem: anyway, we are 
against traditions. “La Bohéme”’ is 
being palmed off as tradition. There 
is plenty of fresh stuff in the world to 
And that, as the cigarette ad 
would put it, settles this argument once 
and for all. 

But no. The acting. Mr. John 
Gilbert, let us say. As the pop-eyed 
Rodolphe, he pounces on the part and 
hakes the life out of it with well- 
meaning but misapplied Wild West- 
rn fervor. Miss Lillian Gish, as 
Mimi can hardly fill the boots of the 
ippellation recently given her: Duse 
of the Screen. Only Mons. Roy 
D’Arcy is satisfactory, playing a fine 
“ as the Frog dandy. Such aplomb! 
ch grace! There is also Mr. George 





use, 


t 


om 


Hassell. 
himself. 

“La Bohéme”’ is odorless lavender 
and tattered lace romance. 


T times as heavy-handed in touch ° 


as a motorman’s mitt, “The Cave 
Man” (Rialto) is still a very funny 
picture. It almost attains social satires. 
Thus the tale. A social young lady g 
in what they term “delicious mood”, 
manages to append a monstrous coal- 
heaver to her bunch of neuroses. 
Whereupon she washes his neck, dolls 
him up and lugubriously injects him 
into Park Avenue society. He is dis- 
played as the eccentric Professor 
Mique Smagg, authority on anthracite 
deposits. The result is electric—at 
times. The ladies flock to the clown- 
ing boob, He becomes the rage, the 
furore, the Big Boy of the Social Reg- 
ister; being bedridden till noon, a 
bearcat of a tailor’s dummy, and at- 
taining the sensuality of Miss Ger- 
trude Lawrence in “Early Mourn- 
ing”. Comes his undoing, naturally; 
and the triumph of real coal-hole love. 
Matt Moore is your hardboiled 
coalheaver; playing in good-natured, 
stupid style throughout the wilderness 
of satirical gags. His burly sporting 
on the coal wagon; his returning to 
the slums in full Chesterfieldian re- 
galia; his love assaulting on Mrs. 
Hoighty-toighty’s smart dance floor; 
his parading in monogrammed Rus- 
sian pajamas are ripe with laughter. 
Mr. Lewis Milestone, who directed 
the comedy slug fest, records the fact 
that he has learned his “Last Laugh” 
and Lubitsch lesson well. Mr. Mile- 
stone will be heard from again, mark 
our fluent words. 


ET’S GET MARRIED” (Rialto) 
is mildly amusing farce. Truth- 
fully, it hurts more to laugh at it than 
it does to abstain. Mr. Richard Dix 
is there for the ladies and Miss Lois 
Wilson for the males. Edna May 
Oliver, a snatcher from cradles in her 
speaking moments, almost justifies the 
comic blubber with a quiet drunk but 
doesn’t quite make the grade. “Broken 
Hearts” is at the Cameo.’ Don’t let 
on we sent you. “Irene” (Strand) is 
a curiously terrible affair. 


LE MAIRE writes a succinct 

¢ criticism of ‘“The Sea Beast’, 

made as you know from Herman Mel- 

ville’s “Moby Dick”. -“I see,” he 

wags, “they had to throw a wench 
into the work.”—T. S. 


He ought to be ashamed of - 






during the week of March 7th 
for the experienced theatre-goer 
John Murray Anderson’s 
Revelation in Syncopation 
“Rhapsody in Jazz” 
and Paramount's Super-Comedy 
*‘Miss Brewster’s Millions’’ 
ny ore Bebe Daniels 
PUBLIX COUR COURTESY 
At the Rivoli a highly trained 
personnel is maintained to exem- 
plify the standards of courtesy 
and service. To them, your 
slightest wish is a command. 





Nightly 
she delights 
Crowded 


y Houses—this 

& bright, little Star! 
/ aided no doubt by her 

confidence in the clever 
bob and beautiful wave given her by 
Simmons Haircraft, Inc., whose prices 
are so moderate, for their exceptional 
work 





Permanent Wave 
$25.00 


SMART HAIRCUTS 

FINGER WAVING 

REAL SHAMPQOS 
HAIR TINTING 


cw 
Simmons Haircraft, tn. 


11 West 56th Street, New York 
Circle 9353-3979 
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To shave easily is one thing. 


To enjoy shaving is quite an- 


other. 


To shave easily, pleasantly, 
and feel refreshed after every 
shave is to use Fougere Royale. 


HOUBICANT 


PA R 1 


Ougere yal 


‘ougere Royale Stick, 75¢; Cream, soc; 
ieee $1.00; Eau Vegetale, $1 25; 
Facial Soap, soc. 
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MALES LAST MINUTE  —_— a IN VA\N — 


THE PUCK 


The Climax of the Colle- 
giate Hockey Season—Mr. 
Tilden’s Moral Victory— 
And Mr. Hoff’s Records. 


HEY rang down the curtain 

on college hockey in the Gar- 

den when Harvard and Yale 
met in the deciding game of the Big 
Three championship. As a contest this 
hockey finale was a better game than 
the one-sided Dartmouth-Toronto af- 
fair of two evenings before. But 
we'd pass up anything to see Toronto 
in action just one period. 

Mr. Zarakov, who drew first blood 
for Harvard Saturday night, isn’t any 
more of a slouch on the ice than he is 
on an end run or on the baseball dia- 
mond, and Mr. Cummings gave an 
exhibition of goal tending that was as 
inspiring to the thousands of Crimson 
cohorts as Harvard’s classic stands on 
its three-yard line against the Blue last 
fall. Here, again, Yale lacked the 
necessary punch to score after making 
marches down the ice that ripped the 
Crimson defense apart. A half dozen 
shots failed by an inch to find the net, 
and it was by this margin that Har- 
vard clinched the Big Three title. 

It was a moral victory for Yale, 
though, and the moral is that Yale 
can’t be expected to win champion- 
ships when it has to come to New 
York to practice. 


WE hope you saw the Big Three 
finals but if you missed the 


grandest exhibition of amateur hockey 





since the dim days beyond recall you 


have only yourself to blame. This 
wellhead of authority gave you fair 
warning on two occasions that the To- 
ronto University hockey team should 
be placed on your list of musts. 

To face this spectacular outfit with 
the tough fighting crew of Dartmouth 
was an ideal selection and in spite of 
the fact that the game took on the 
aspect of a soccer-football roughhouse 
and penalties flew so fast that at times 
there were as many players in the pen- 
alty box as there were on the ice, To- 
ronto showed that pass work can be re- 
duced to a science that so far has been 
utterly beyond the grasp of our Ameri- 
can college teams. 

Even Dartmouth, upholder of the 
scholarly virtues, for all the lesson 
that it gave Williams in team play, is 
merely in its A.B.C.s compared with 
these Torontonians who are not only 
smart in combination play but they 
ride their skates like centaurs and 
handle their sticks to the manner born. 

Dartmouth never showed anything 
that remotely approached this play in 
the brilliance of its conception or the 
absolute sureness with which it was 
carried out. The Hanoverians had 
fighting spirit aplenty, but their at- 
tack was never organized enough to 
get through the masterly defense of 
their opponents. You can quote this 
oracle as saying that Mr. Sullivan, the 
Toronto goalie, is a whole team in 
himself, The ice under his feet had 
nothing in coolness on this young gen- 
tleman as he stood off the furious as- 
saults of Dartmouth in the first half 
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Jowam BULL 


of the game. An uncanny instinct in 
anticipating, an unerring eye, a steady 





l hand and a cool head make Mr. Sulli- 
van about as penetrable as the Rock 
' of Gibraltar. Twelve goals had been 


scored on him all season when he went 
into the Dartmouth game. That is ten 
more than we can explain. 


HEN we spoke of moral vic- 
tory above, we should not have 
forgotten Mr. William Tilden. Just 
because they saw the bugaboo of pro- 
fessional tennis gaining a foothold in 
the Garden, the gentlemen whose 
duty it is to preserve the sanctity of 
amateur tennis squelched Mr. Tilden’s 
plans to put on an international bene- 
fit for charity in the tainted surround- 
ings of Mr. Rickard’s palazzo of play. 
f Which put Mr. Tilden well in Yale’s 
class. 

Mr. Tilden defied the gentlemen 
} to do their worst, and they did it by 
refusing, not only to sanction the 
benefit, but also to accede to the re- 
quest of no less a power than Miss 
Anne Morgan that they give les Mes- 
sieurs Borotra, Lacoste and Brugnon 
carte blanche to decide whether or not 
they would play in the benefit. The 
day after this final edict had taken the 
last prop from under Mr. Tilden’s 
feet, and forced him to abandon his 
project, Mr. Tilden went on the court 
and brought victory to the United 
States by defeating M. Borotra in the 
deciding contest of the international 
team match. 














AMONG MEN who can well afford) any ciga- 
rette they choose, there is a decide preference 
for Fatimas. They have learned that to pay 
less is to get less, to pay more, ? travagance 
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What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


‘Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 

















“You’re getting stout, Matilda.” 


“Yes I know, my dear. It’s not my 
fault. 


me that tip about theatre tickets. 


No exercise at all since you gave 
Instead 
of the usual tramping from place to 
place, all around town, I get ’em at the 
first stop now. Bascom’s just above 44th, 


you know... .” 


And branches at The Biltmore, Ambassa- 
dor, Astor, Commodore, Plaza, Belmont, 


Park Lane, Murray Hill, and Imperial. 

































i It’s Here 
Now! 


VY... a man 
buys a Knox 
hat it’s not because 
Knox hats look well 
on others but because 
Knox has the one 
hat that looks well 
on him. 








The Knox “Fifth Avenue” 
is priced at $8 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 


J. P. CAREY & CO., Gr. Cent. Ter. 
JOHN W. RYAN, INc., Penn. Ter. 
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In Milady’s Boudoir 


Among all her intimate “objects de 
toilette” none is more pleasing than 
a beautiful Day Bed. Its luxurious 
comfort creates an atmosphere of in- 
viting informality. The charm of a 
Day Bed lies both in its reflection of 
personality and its daily usefulness. 


At Hall’s are exquisite Day Beds 
of metal or wood construction in 
attractive original and period de- 
signs to harmonize with any plan of 
decoration. 
Our illustrated brochure “Hidden Sources 
of Refreshing Sleep’’ mailed free on request. 


Consult your interior decorator or call at our 
Showrooms. 


FRANK A. gol 


& SONS 
Established 1828 
Specialists in Bedding 
25 WEST 45th STREET 
NEW YORK 

























Mr. Tilden arrived on the scene at 
5 o'clock, direct from the stage, played 
until a quarter of eight and, although 
M. Borotra was in a state of exhaus- 
tion, Mr. Tilden rushed back to the 
theatre for his evening performance, 
leaving the United States Lawn Ten- 
nis Association the richer by 3,500 
times $2.50. 


M* HOFF is the greatest pole 
vaulter in the world, but there’s 
a limit to how high even he can sail 
over the bar, borne up by his bamboo 
pole. So each time he appears, these 
days, they raise the bar an inch or so 
and keep the pot boiling for the next 
meet. Everyone knows that Mr. Hoff 
can vault 13 feet, 6 inches because he 
has bettered that mark outdoors by al- 
most half a foot, but from 13 feet, 
the indoor record that existed when he 
came over, to 13 feet, 6 inches is six 
inches, and there’s no sense in killing 
the goose. A half dozen little gold 
eggs will bring six times as much 
money, so after breaking the record 
six times Mr. Hoff’s mark is now 13 
feet, 41% inches. Some day they may 
let Mr. Hoff loose.—A. D. 


ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


TEN EASY QUESTIONS WHICH WILL 
HELP YOU TO KNOW. ‘THE ANSWERS 
ARE GIVEN ON PAGE 47. 


1—What fashionable hotel has its 
“roof garden” on the second floor? 

2—Which is the only private park 
in New York? 

3—What is the name of New 
York’s most famous Revolutionary 
inn, where it is still possible to get a 
meal? 

4—What is a movie house in the 
financial district that opens at 8:45 
a. m.? 

5—Where, if anywhere, is First 
Street? 

6—lIn what part of New York are 
three of the world’s five mummied 
bulls hidden? 

7—At what restaurant can you 
cook your own order? 

8—What church has a custom Sun- 
day evenings of burning three torches, 
one either side and one in the center 
of the doorway? 

g—Where is the second Twelfth 
Street? 

10—What three sided building in 
New York has two streets on one side, 
and one street on two sides? 
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Playboy Artists 
Congo Circus in 
Greenwich Village 


Friday Evening, March 19th 
Webster Hall, 119 E. 11th St. 


Tickets Now, $2.50; At Door, $5.00 
Dancing from 10 o’clock till dawn. 


Jungle Jazz and Jungle Entertain- 
ment. Costume or Evening Dress 
Obligatory. 

Tickets on Sale at All Village Shops, or by 


Mail from Playboy, 39 West 8th Street 
Telephone Stuyvesant 9687-1852-8119 


FOR 
LUNCHEON 
AND 
DINNER 


i/ / ! 
Monogrammed Natchbooks 
for the Social &ccasta 
‘onogrammed. “Natchhooks Cul 
tn (¢ a Silt ey Gold, G70CHn Slive Prop ples 
SH al J 100 at S&L -DEDtertiar Jilis 
ONOGUININ ¢ d Play v Card. Yak hho al 
Yi ii Hou Geen dluie and Cichn Ls0 at 5 
Ail Monograms in Gold 
Send thech with order noting Monogram di 
Gapress prepaid anywhere in il. 
Cwname Natchbook€o 


175 Broadway... ¥. 
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every Friday in New York City by the 
F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 45th 
Street. R. H. FLeiscHMANN, presi- 
dent; E. R. SpauLpING, vice-presi- 
dent; R. W. Cortins, secretary and 
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THE AVENUE 


Necklets—Advance infor- 
mation—And discoveries. 


OW that Woolworth’s has got- 
N ten out its own version of the 
plain gold or silver necklet 
(thereby making it unnecessary for 
many young women to mourn that the 
tin rings around Heinz pickle jars are 
not bigger), Bonwit Teller is bring- 
ing out an old-fashioned braided gold 
necklet, fastened with a little tailored 
gold buckle, and a bracelet to match. 
Most of the other shops, with a 
weary sigh, are turning back to the 
slave bracelet mode, which simply re- 
fuses to die the death. Many very 
smart girls, fully realizing that the 
circumference of the neck of the per- 
fect woman should be exactly double 
that of her wrist, are connecting two 
of these bracelets for a _ choker. 
Arnold Constable’s antiqued slave 
chains, worn close around the throat, 
have already been spoken of here. Jay 
Thorpe has gone farther by importing 
a very long necklace of heavy gold 
links to accompany the rows of 
bangles on the wrist. 


N March 15, the Junior League 
will do its annual shopgirl act 
and take over the humbler duties of 
Bonwit Teller for one long, happy, 
bustling day—the proceeds of these 
royal endeavors to go, as usual, to 
charity. Bonwit Teller will also 
take this glorious opportunity to pre- 
sent a collection of spring fashions 
upon the aristocratic persons of the 
Junior Leaguers, the showings to take 
place at 10:30 a. m. and 2:30 p. m. 
On the same momentous day, the 
Condé Nast Educational Bureau will 
take up its quarters, until the twelfth 
of April, at Best & Company—the 
bureau to furnish expert information 
about summer camps and schools, and 
the store to supply outfits for the 
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EARN the economy 
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quality 1 is the secret of 
Stetson supremacy. 


EIGHT to 
FORTY DOLLARS 





STETSON HATS 
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Styled for young men 


lof buying a Stetson. 
Style on a foundation of 
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© Wetzel 











Metzrl 


Established 1874 
2and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


{ bs prestige of 


Wetzel as tailors 
for gentlemen is rec- 
ognized throughout 
the world. 
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When the finest cost 
but a quarter for twenty— 


\ Why not 
Smoke the 
Finest ¢ 





25¢ FoR TWENTY 


TO BE HAD EVERYWHERE 





LB: 


— 














FRANCE ENGLAND 
GERMANY IRELAND 


Select accommodations available 
on splendid steamers 


Gio the West Indies 


On the S. S. RELIANCE 
April 1 — 14 days 
Rates $150 and up 


©Around mWworld 


1927 Cruise—138 days 
S.S. RESOLUTE 
Leaving New York 
JAN. 6, 1927 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 
HARRIMAN LINE Joint Service With 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


Applyto United American Lines 
51 Broadway, N.Y. 177N. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
574 Market St., San Francisco 














or local steamship and tourist agents 


















school or camp they finally select. 

Oh, yes, the Flower Show at the 
Grand Central Palace opens on the 
fifteenth, too— goodness, what a 
strenuous day that is going to be for 
our more conscientious citizens! 


T 30 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
on the seventh floor, of all 
places, the shop of Atkins meekly 
awaits the distinguished patronage of 
you, Madame, and of Madame’s 
daughter, and Madame’s niece. ‘The 
shop occupies but one room, in which 
a customer was amiably Charlestoning 
when I made my official entrance, but 
let not the informality of the place 
mislead you. In fact, the informality 
of it is one of its most charming fac- 
tors. And please do not get the idea 
that Atkins falls into the class of 
places where inexpensive clothes are 
offered you at inexpensive prices, and 
your bargain for twenty-nine fifty 
drops to pieces on your back on the 
way home—because it is not. The 
clothes are most individual and, in 
comparison with those of the large 
specialty shops, the prices are reasona- 
ble. This for imported French models 
and original garments that fall under 
the head of “creations”. 

There is an excellent selection of 
evening dresses (your correspondent 
fell by the wayside and her princely 
New YorkKeER salary is practically ex- 
tinct for another week, if that means 
anything to you) featuring the simple, 
fluttering chiffons in soft colors that 
are so very smart for every type of 
function at every time of year; there 
are ensemble costumes for spring— 
notably one consisting of a two-piece 
sapphire blue crepe de Chine dress, 
adorned with scallops and worn under 
a black kasha coat—; there are the 
inevitable jumper dresses in every 
possible color for town or country 
wear; and there are some very smart 
imported French sports clothes, com- 
bining plain and checked woolens or 
featuring the plain skirt and the hori- 
zontally striped blouse that is so very 
good this year. In my opinion, well 
worth a visit. 


N embattled reader, with com- 

mendable promptitude, has just 
written in to chant the praises of her 
favorite hair specialists—to wit, the 
Ogilvie Sisters, at 604 Fifth Avenue. 
This establishment has long been 
known for doing wonders towards 
preserving, restoring and improving 





Most men are tired of 
messy ashtrays— with their 
offensive stubs and ashes. 
By tens of thousands men 
are turning to Smokador- 
the Ashless Ashstand—the 
clean, all-metal ashstand 
that keeps every bit of 
smoking litter out of sight 
and smell! All matches, 
ashes and stubs drop thru 
the hollow tray to the air- 
| tight base below—where 

they are completely smoth- 
ered! No small tray to constantly 
empty—no litter to spill—no 
glass dish to fall and break! Non- 
tipping, non-spilling Smokador-— 
always neat and clean— has two 
cleverly-designed SnufferClips to 
hold cigars and cigarettes. Smok- 
ador is finished in dark bronze, 
mahogany, red, olive green, wil- 
low green. $10.50 delivered east of 
the Mississippi; $11, west. If your 
dealer can’t supply a genuine 
Smokador, order direct. Avoid 
imitations. Address Dep’t F. 


SMOKADOR MEG. CO.INC. 
130 W. 42nd St., New York 


SMOKADOR 


ake ws nn onrece 


C } Copyright 1926 Smokador Mfg. Co. Inc. 
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BALALAIKAS AT 


THE 
RUSSIAN 
INN 


33 West 37th St. 
There is a jolly good 
m8 luncheon at noon. 


And after the theatre 
DANCE AND HEAR THE GYPSIES SING 


























D. Hudd 


T. Harris 1 
Successors {i O Eleanor 
to OF Adair 
LONDON 


A Salon of Beauty for the fastidious 
woman of fashion—skilled fingers manipu- 
late the tired droop of face or contour into 
glowing smoothness. 

Alluring Creams and Lotions are your 
Handmaids of Beauty when distance inter- 
venes. Price list sent on request. 


541 Madison Ave., New York City 
Phone Plaza 6782 
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the natural beauty of women’s hair. 

They advocate keeping the hair 
clean and exercised by frequent brush- 
ing (their own brushes are carefully 
constructed so that every portion of 
the scalp and hair gets the full benefit 
of the operation), a monthly shampoo, 
and, in the intervals between the 
shampoos, the use of one of their three 
tonics to cleanse, nourish, and tone the 
scalp. 

Their tonic for Oily Hair is an 
astringent, to close gently the pores of 
a relaxed scalp; the tonic for Dry Hair 
supplies the oils that are lacking and 
brings the scalp back to a normal con- 
dition; the Special Remedy is for those 
who, through illness or worry, are in 
danger of losing their hair altogether. 
These tonics, aside from the fact that 
they preserve and restore a healthy 
gloss to the hair, takes the place of 
too frequent shampoos, which in- 
tensify any abnormal scalp condition, 
however slight. 

The Ogilvie Sisters are especially 
proud of their work as Henna special- 
ists, and also of their tonic for 
Whitening Gray Hair. With the lat- 
ter, they claim to accelerate the 
natural whitening process and make 
the streaked stage shorter without in 
any sense bleaching it. 


NYBODY with an observant eye 

might have beheld, a few days 
ago, the spectacle of a fashion editor 
who has plenty of luggage being 
dragged shrieking away from the 
tricky week-end sets, consisting of a 
tiny hatbox and suitcase, that are being 
shown at Best’s. These come in shiny 
black leather, piped in leather of a gay 
color; in an excellent imitation of 
green fishskin, with a darker border of 
plain leather; in browns; in roses; 
and so on. 

The suitcases are a little larger than 
the size that is fondly supposed to be 
big enough for a week-end nowadays; 
the hatboxes are about sixteen inches 
in diameter. Despite the price (the 
cases are about eleven dollars and the 
boxes about seven) they are very ship- 
shape in construction and are so cun- 
ning they make you weep with joy. 
Incidentally, they would be ideal for 
children who like to feel grown-up 
while travelling—and tell me the 
name of a child who doesn’t!—L. L. 


22,000, Aided by Thaw, Clear Streets of 
Snow.—Newspaper Heading. 


Harry makes the headlines again. 
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Simply ChangeCooks! 


OT eating what one likes for fear 
of indigestion is as pusillanimous i 
as not doing what one likes for fear of 

; the hereafter. 
At least satisfy yourself that it is your 
digestion which is at fault, by having 


~ 


‘ your favorite dish prepared by another 
. cook. 

» The MAYFAIR Chef, for example, will 
( give you— 


a Sis ~i2 ~Sis 


RESULTS instead of CONSEQUENCES! 
Edward H. Crandall 


: LUNCHEON WiTH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


> Mayfair Bouse, § 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th Street 


AN APARTMENT HOTEL © 
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ESTABLISHED 1818 


irchs Silber 
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Gloves 
Sticks, Umbrellas 











Send for Brooxs’s Miscellany 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
ow BUILOING PLAZA BUILOING AUORAIN rotnige ont 
Bonstor County Rese 220 Btuctwe Avew 























at Half Price! 


very finest in America! 


parting their knowledge quickly. 


to another. 


Because I want you to know more 
about them and to have the pleasure of 
their tuition, I am offering, for a 
limited time, Charleston, 
Tango or Fox Trot les- 
sons at half price! 

All lessons are strictly 
private and by appoint- 
ment. Call or telephone 
now! 


7 East 43rd Street 





Why I Now Offer Lessons 


T last I have assembled a staff of teach- 
ers who are without any exception the 
They are wonderful 
dancers and have mastered the knack of im- 
They know 
how to make dancing lessons a delight—a 
pleasure you anticipate from one appointment 


ARTHUR MURRAY 


Vanderbilt 1773 
















Anita Stewar: 
and Arthur 
Murray. 











DETECTIVE SERVICE 


3e protected, licensed by State, bonded. 
Male and female escorts furnished all 
occasions. Confident investigation, Di- 
vorce Cases, Detective Work all branch- 
es. Number state chiefs police. 2128 
Broadway, Day—Night, Endicott 9124. 





FoR HirRr & 
or made to order for Masquerade, Fancy Dress 


and Amateur Show. If you are going South or 
abroad be sure to take a costume with you. 


BROOKS 


143 W. 40th St. (opp Met. Opera House) N.Y. 











$1000.00 
$500.00 - 


FOR YOUR ORGANIZATION 


$250.00 












of approved “fund” drives. 


; 
dollars will 


societies, etc. 


Mr. R. W. P. Rosebury, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 


REIS Eh ne Re a ee a a 


Name of Organization ....... 
Purpose of Fund 
Number of Members 


— ranging from 250.00 to 1000.00 are available through a 
fund plan that is easy, quick, ethical and pleasant: a plan only 
available to organizations requiring funds or committees in charge 


During the next three months it is expected that thousands of 
be distributed to women’s clubs, lodges, schools, 

through this plan. 
without any obligation how your organization may participate. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


eaten sa SF eee eee 


Mail the coupon and find out, 














The Genuine Stork, a rare 
bird in novels, visits “Noah’s 
Ark”—Billy the Kid, a big- 


time gunman. 


RDINARILY, childbirth in 

fiction is so overwrought and 

o-my-godful that we can re- 
member admiring Kathleen Norris or 
some such author for making a fairly 
good job of it. An exceedingly good 
one made in “‘Noah’s Ark” (Doran). 
The first-baby circus is given from 
the mother’s point of view, and given 
sanely, artistically, convincingly. In 
fact, we are assured by a mother that 
if Amabel Williams-Ellis isn’t one, 
she is no mean magician at using what 
she has been told. And the assurance 
is extended to the whole of her 
Frances Thornhill’s maternal experi- 
ence, beginning with her rationaliza- 
tion of her wish to have a child. 

A bright, fresh-minded little novel, 
commendable to everyone with a 
1920’s eye for domestic interiors, The 
title is pat. The Ark, of course,' is 
marriage and domesticity. Frances, 
an enlightened “nice girl” and some- 
thing of a sculptor, loves hungrily but 
is loath to go in two by two; she 
would have an affair. But she goes, 
and finds it so perilously lulling and 
contenting that she must have adven- 
ture to save the future. Partly as a 
moral equivalent she elects maternity, 
which leaves her happier, and the 
platitudes truer, than ever. 


HE “Three Kingdoms” of 

Storm Jameson’s novel thus en- 
titled (Knopf) are husband, child and 
career, and the point is that she who 
takes on all three will be, like Maxi- 
mus in Kipling, torn to pieces. A 
timeworn point; but Storm Jameson 
is far above writing the timeworn 
thesis tale, in which the misguidedly 
careering wife, on the doorsill of suc- 
cess, realizes that her husband is going 
to the sirens and her child to the dogs, 
and turns back. Her careerist turns 
much more interestingly. 





nhac 
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Her women in business, advertising, 
are capital, drawn from life. Else- 
where, almost everybody in this quick- 
paced, high-keyed novel is vital, or at 
any rate ‘lively, but not very “real”. 
Perhaps that isn’t just the way to put 
it. Storm Jameson, under thirty, 
shows her influences: Wells, Kipling; 
her comic old Scot is ever so Kipling- 
ian. But the veteran she reminds you 
of oftenest seems less influence than 
congener, and he is the Ford Madox 
Ford of the Tietjens novels. 


ILLY THE KID, who died 

his boots in 1881, at twenty-one, 
was the champion killer of New 
Mexico’s palmiest period. He said he 
had killed twenty-one men, and real- 
ists, to whom dead men were no treat, 
believed him, and weren’t sure 
whether or not he counted Indians. 
For a time he was a gunman, develop- 
ing into a feudist; when his side in the 
feud was wiped up he reverted to free- 
lance desperado. Walter Noble Burns 
has tried to bring him out of his 
legend, and “The Saga of Billy the 
Kid” (Doubleday, Page) is the result. 

We have enjoyed it immensely, not 
as a character study or as history, but 
for three episodes that beat any 
“Westerns” in their lines you ever 
saw, and follow attested facts. You’ll 
find them in the siege of the McSween 
house, the “little game of monte” 
and the killing of Billy by Sheriff Pat 
Garrett. 

Lew Wallace, as governor, reasoned 
with Billy and sat down to write “Ben 
Hur”. Presently Billy was threaten- 
governor. sit of a critic, 
what?! —ToucCHSTONE 


POEM ABOUT HOCKEY 


Prate you at length on the life of the 
jockey—I turn my glance to the 
hazards of hockey. 

Maelstroms are staged just for sport 
in the Garden—murders are done 
without asking a pardon. 

Papers are filled with the news of it 
daily—hockey’s a game for the 
club and shelale. 

Grab you the edge of your chair and 
you hold hard — someone has 
batted the puck at a goal guard. 

Bean you then uncles and aunties and 
paters—wild are the antics of 
dexterous skaters. 

Wend you home feeling exhausted 
and rocky—such are the reasons 


for going to hockey.—P. G. W. 














Of course, every room has a personality. 


And the enjoyment of whatever we do in 

any room, whether we dance or dine or live 

in it, is at least somewhat dependent on 
the personality of that room. 


No particular erudition was necessary to 
possess and expound the above thought. 


But it does lead up toa thought we would 
like to leave in your mind. 


That, briefly, is that the Ball Room of The 
Sulgrave has positive personality —and 
few equals in its delightful intimacy, 
resplendent luxury, perfect 
convenience and com- 
plete facilities. 














She Sulgraue 


67th STREET and PARK AVENUE 
TELEPHONE RHINELANDER 3602 











The New 
John Murray porn ‘Robert Milton 
School of the Theatre and Dance 


128-130 EAST 58TH STREET 
‘icondiaes 
Enroll now for morning, afternoon, and evening dance classes or private 
instruction for professional, amateur or beginner. All instruction is under 
the personal supervision of John Murray Anderson 
and the most distinguished group of instructors in America, including 
BORIS PETROFF ROBERTO MEDRANO AURORA ARRIAZA ALEXANDER GAVRILOIV 


LEON BARTE MARTHA GRAHAM CARL HEMMER LENORA 
MICHIO ITOW SONIA SEROVA 


a \ 
All pupils receive instruction from highly skilled specialists only. New 
classes are now being formed daily in 


BALLET, TOE AND CLASSICAL SPANISH AND TANGO 
CHARACTER AND INTERPRETATIVE TAP AND STEP 
ACROBATIC AND SPECIALTY BALLROOM, EXHIBITION, CHARLESTON 
CLASSES FOR CHILDREN FENCING LESSONS 
LIMBERING, STRETCHING AND REDUCING EXERCISES 
ROUTINES FOR PROFESSIONALS 


_ a 
Exceptional equipment and facilities with a charming and artistic atmos- 
phere. Fees no higher than at other schools. 


C Phone Plaza 4524. Address communications to the General Manager. 2 
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THIS AND THAT 


An Intimate Directory of Miscellaneous Shops and Specialties 








Artists Materials 


Dancing 


Graphology 





“THIS AND THAT’? FOR THE ARTIST 
Everything from students’ Water Colors to Studio 
Easels, including ‘“‘Baco’’ Batik Dyes. 

Julius Glaser & Son 806 Sixth Ave. Bryant 7210 








Arts and Crafts 


MINIATURES 
Your favorite photograph, painted in water color, 
on ivory. Inquiries given prompt attention. . 
Edward Hauser, 15 East 26th Street, N. Y. City 











Bags and Novelties 





IRENE PENN-BAG IMPORTER 
Latest creations direct from Paris, 7 Rue De Metz. 
Your worn bags, repaired by us, look like new. 
562 Madison Ave., bet. 55 & 56Sts. Tel. Plaza 4987 











Beads 
Beads of all descriptions, Bags, Necklaces, 
Novelties. Repairing and Mounting, Rhinestone 


Setting. Unusually attractive Gift Selection. 
L. R. Goldberg Novelty Co. 73 W. 38th St. 








Beauty Culture 





AGE LINES, WRINKLES, FROWN LINES 
EASILY REMOVED 
Sag lifted and facia] contour restored. 
This gives youth and beauty to the expression. 
No cutting or peeling. Write for booklet. 
Dr. E. P. Robinson 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 


FRESHEN UP WITH FRESHIES. Freshiesare Book- 
lets of Crepe Tissue treated with cleansing cream; 
to be carried with you. They provide the daintiest 
method of removing soil from business, travel and 
sports. IDEAL FOR GIFTS. Handbag size, soft en- 
velope, 50c. Attractive Metal Boxes for Boudoir, 
Suitcase, and Automobile $1.00 
The Freshie Company, 433 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 











Books 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 21 East 61st Street 
Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 
upon request. 





Telephone Regent 8267 


LINDA CARLON STUDIO 


Expert instruction in All Modern Dances. Special 
Course for Beginners. 
21 East 49th Street - Plaza 1294 





WHAT YOUR HANDWRITING REVEALS 
Free booklet on request 
Xavier de Nice—Graphologist 


Box 200 Grand Central Terminal New York 





Drugs and Perfumes 





A QUAINT LITTLE DRUGSHOP, in the heart of 
theatrical district, specializing in prescription work, 
finest of perfumes, theatrical make-up, etc. Hotel 
Knickerbocker Pharmacy, 126 W. 45 St., Bryant 4064 








Flesh Reduction 


GET THIN, STAY THIN. 
Try My New Slenderizing System, $25. 
ANA de ROSALES 
Lackawanna 1936-1986 128 West 34th St. 
(Opposite Macy’s) 








Hats 


ELIZABETH SCHOEN : 
Hats with Character at moderate prices. Original 
designs and foreign reproductions, also reconstructions. 
16 East 8th Street Spring 5017 











Health Service 


SULPHUR VAPOR BATH 
The Hot Sulphur Springs of New York | 
Wonderful for the complexion, Invigorating, reducing. 
52 W. 56th St. The Sulphume Institute. Circle 0005 














Footwear 





CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY 
Winter Garden Building 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 


Interior Decorating 





Colorful handwoven-sofa pillows, couch throws, hang- 
ings, table runners, etc.—also hooked rugs. Weaving 
to order at no extra charge. Kraftwoven Shop, 
41 West 8th St. Mollee Belcher Stuy. 3174 











Gifts 


UNUSUAL GIFTS by individual craftsmen 
Handwrought jewelry of distinction—lamp shades 
from our own studios. 
Studio Art Shop, 149 W. 4th St., Greenwich Village 


ALICE HILL, 15 WEST 51ST ST. 
Distinctive gifts. Quaint things of the past, smart 
things of the present; Handcraft, Toys, French 
Novelties. 














Golf Equipment 


GOLF BALLS. New, Finest Repainted or Rewashed; 
Bags; Imported Hose & Sweaters; Wooden & Steel 
Shafted Clubs, etc., at reduced prices. Camping Outfits. 
T. Fred. Goldsmith, 52 Broadway. Hanover 0436 











Golf School 


EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- 

KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO., INC. 

135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 











Gowns and Sports Wear 





Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc. 66 Fifth Ave. 
One of the Most Interesting Bookshops in New York. 
Choice Stock of Rare, Old and New Books. Catalogs 
free. Open Evenings. Chelsea 5670 


BEAUTIFUL RED BON VOYAGE AND GIFT 
BOXES filled with Books and Magazines—$5, $7, & 
$10. Write, phone or stop in. Bryant 4016. 
Liveright Bookshop, 4 West goth St., New York 











Cleaners and Dyers 





ANNOUNCING the inauguration of a Cleaning & 
Dyeing establishment where each order is executed 
only after the keenest analysis of the conditions of the 
garment and of the desired results—and where the in- 
dividual attention of a master hand is an inseparable 
part of the service rendered. 


Bennett, Inc., 
720 Madison Ave., Rhinelander 7277 





ATKINS 30 West 57th Street (7th floor) 
Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns for Afternoon, Eve- 
ning and Sports Wear, Specializing in Youthful lines. 
LATEST SPRING MODELS FROM $35 up. 
AU BOUDOIR, Inc. 
Just arrived from Paris a special collection of Evening 
Dresses, and Sports Clothes 
26 East 54th Street. 





Plaza o121 








Gowns, Made to Order 


DOUCETTE MODELS. 158 West 44th Street 
“Do say’ Snappy Styles Estimate Gowns. Your 
own material if desired. Special attention given to 
Theatrical Clientele. New Models. 











Gowns Remodeled 


MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS is the talk of the 

town, because I make creations out of your seemingly 

hopeless frocks. Perfect workmanship. Plaza 3199 
ATALANTA HOMER Ltd., 134 E. 55th St. 








Jewelry & Diamonds Bought 


SEAMAN SCHEPPS, Appraiser, pays cash for Dia- 
monds, Pearls, Colored Stones, Gold, Silver; any 
amount, carries large stock. 778% 6th Ave., at 44th 
St. Vanderbilt 9723. No branches. 











Ladies’ Tailors 


J. Tuzzoli, 27 W. 46th St., makes a suit for $65 
which cannot be duplicated under $125. Quality 
and material faultless in make and fit. 

Models ready. Furs remodeled. 











Lingerie and Negligees 


SALLE, 11 EAST 48th, NEW YORK 
Lingerie, Negligees, Gowns 
Hosiery and Dainty Novelties 
All in exquisite taste and delightful variety 











Maps 





THE MAP MART offers a varied assortment of 
old and decorative maps for all purposes. Your in- 
spection is invited. 

41 East 60th Street 


VIEWS AND MAPS OF OLD NEW YORK 
MARINE PAINTINGS AND PRINTS _ 
MARTHA MORGAN, 120 E. 57th St., N. Y. City 
Plaza 0019 


Regent 2655 











Restaurant 





MONTICELLO 
18 East 47th St. Ritz-Carlton Bldg. Dinner $1.25 
Southern Hospitality. Open Sundays. ‘Better Than 
The Average Dinner.”"—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 








Tea Rooms 





A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
$1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
Luncheon and afternoon tea 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East soth St. 





THE HANGOUT 

Artistic ‘‘Tea Fights’—Music & Atmosphere 
129 MacDougal St. South of Washington Sa. 

Eve Adams, Manager 


Open Evenings 
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Where 
Delicious 
Southern Food 
Is Served 


PALAIS Atmosphere 
‘BLE U* 


Luncheon - Tea: Dinner 


Special Table d’Hote Dinner, 5:30-8:30 
Open Sundays 


58 West soth Street. Circle 1268 








You can rest, read, chat or 
partake of VIENNESE DELICACIES 
amidst a truly continental atmosphere 


at 


“THE KUGLHUPF” 
Coffee House 


72 WASHINGTON SQUARE SOUTH 


WHERE TO WELCOME YOU 
WILL BE THE DELIGHT OF 


Bettina 


Afternoons Evenings 














THE LITTLE BEAR 


46 West 8th Street 


Whoopski! Hatskis fill the air, 
Taxis crowd the thoroughfare— 
All en route to “Little Bear’. 


Peopleskis from Nome to Thrace 
Meet and shriek with glee and grace 
“Charlie Reed’s new Russian place!” 


“Those who miss his caviar 
And Eli Spivack’s music are 
Far below New Yorker par.” 


NO COVER CHARGE 
Dinner from 6 to 9 
Dancing from 6 to Closing 








LUNCHEON 
78 AND 
TREET DINNNER 


en a 


v,wyv. 


“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While. 


NOVELS 


Noaw’s Ark, by Amabel Williams-Ellis (Doran). 
Noticed in this issue. 

THUNDER ON THE Lert, by Christopher Morley 
(Doubleday, Page). Poetic illumination of a 
mutual marital nerve-fag, with complications 
of outside romance and of parenthood. 

Cioup Cucxoo Lanp, by Naomi Mitchison (Har- 
court, Brace). Odyssey of a gentle liberal 
turned adrift with his childlike wife, in the 
years when Athens was getting licked by 
Sparta. 

Tue Private Lire oF HELEN oF Troy, by John 
Erskine (Bobbs-Merrill). Surprisingly, but 
deservedly, this book, as talky as Shaw and as 
clever as much of him, is cutting a respectable 
figure in best-seller lists. 

MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John Dos Passos 
(Harper). An artistic and physically success- 
ful, although intricate, attempt to pack every 
jumping-off-place aspect of Manhattan into 
one volume. 

Tue Darx Tower, by Francis Brett Young 
(Knopf). The shy, queer, fine-fibred Alaric 
and his scapegrace brother’s elfin wife, dished 
up in Joseph Conrad sauce. 

Verpi, by Franz Werfel (Simon ©& Schuster). 
An interesting biographical novel by the author 
of “Goat Song”. You will have no trouble 
in telling what his novel is about. 

Gov Heap, by Leonard Cline (Viking Press). 
As you choose, the romantic and sex-shot 
memoir of a “nut”, or a sardonic allegory. 
We choose both, and like it. 

Tue Diary or a YounG Lapy oF FasHIon IN 
THE YEAR 1764-1765, “by Cleone Knox”, etc. 
(Appleton). Lively and funny adventures of 
a minx. As an authentic 18th-century diary, 
it is plainly someone’s little joke. 


GENERAL 


ABRAHAM Lincotn: Tue Prairie Years, by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace). Most sat- 
isfying of all the books about Lincoln. 

Microse Hunters, by Paul de Kruif (Harcourt, 
Brace). Rousing accounts of bacteriological 
pathfinders. 

Tue Last Firry Years in New York, by Henry 
Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, Inc.). 
This volume, by the editor, and peppered with 
interesting pictures, is selling as the Manual 
never did before. 

Excavations, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). 
Mostly critical essays, and most of those on 
obscure, neglected or largely forgotten authors. 

Tue Conninc Tower Book, edited by F. P. A. 
(Macy-Masius). His selections from the verse 
contributed to his columns during twenty years. 


+ 
ARE YOU A NEW YORKER? 


SEE QUESTIONS ON PAGE 40. 


1—The Ritz. 2—Gramercy Park. 
3—Fraunces Tavern. 4—The City Hall 
—at Park Row and Beekman Street. 5— 
It runs between Houston Street and Bow- 
ery. 6—At the New York Historical So- 
ciety, 170 Central Park West. 7—Da- 
ruma—a Japanese restaurant at No. 781 
Sixth Avenue. 8—Church of Saint John 
the Evangelist, at 224 Waverly Place. 9 
—Little West Twelfth—it runs between 
Gansevoort Street and De Lamater Square. 
10—Northern Dispensary — Waverly 
Place splits on two sides, and Grove and 
Christopher start on the other, 














Dancing—Dinners 
After Theatre 
Supper 


Special Five Course Luncheon 
Russian Music by 


Scherban’s Orchestra Broadcast thru 
WOR 


109 West 49th Street 








ATREES 


* JUST FORK FUN X 
TMUSIC COODF 


R BEST FOC 











THE CAVE OF 


FALLEN 


ANGELS CLUB 


The rendezvous of artists and in- 
tellectuals, superb Russian cuisine. 


Continuous Dancing, Gypsy Chorus 
7.30 p.m. + 2 a.m. 


301 WEST 46TH STREET 

















Diner-Dansant6 tol 








“The Night Life of Paris in New York” 


Seven Forty-five 
KAZBEK Sexist: 
cor. Forty-ninth 


Presents a Spectacular Cabaret 
Featuring 


An Apache Tango 
“El Irresistible” 


with 
Mr. & Mrs. Nieury 


Viad Russian 
Dances 


Martynoff Cossak 
Dagger Dancer 


Miss Nelly original 


Chansons Intimes 


Tzigane Jazz 
Orchestra 


Many other attractions 
ces 


: WA Anit 
No cover charge eee 
sour it 


Intimate Atmosphere 
Cuisine Unsurpassed 


for Reservations: Circle 10173 























Club Montmartre 


50th Street and Broadway 


te 


JACK BECK’S ORCHESTRA 


ée 


Management 


“Charlie Journal” 








ELSA 
FINDLAY 


DALC ROZE 
EURYTHMICS 
PLASTIQUE 
PANTOMIME 


For Actors, Dancers, 
Musicians Teachers 
Summer Courses 

Daily Lessons 

June—July — August 





> a 


For particulars apply 
264 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Mad. Sq. 1019 


Teacher at 
The Laboratory Theatre 
Inter Theatre Arts, Inc. 
Denishawn, etc. 











For Men Only 





Hotel and Baths 


MORE THAN A TURKISH BATH! 

MORE THAN A HOTEL! 

IT’S BOTH! 

THE LUXOR ISA 

TURKISH BATH—WITH A 

HOTEL ACCOMPANIMENT! 

PRIVATE ROOMS, 

SEMI-PRIVATE DORMITORIES! 

VALET andRESTAURANT SERVICE! 
121-127 West 46th Street 











THEATRE GUILD PRODUCTION 


GUILD fez Yct Fe, 832: 


Mts. Thurs. & Sat., 2:30. 


GOAT SONG 


By Franz Werfel, with Alfred 

Lunt, Lynne Fontanne, George 
| Gaul, Blanche Yurka, Frank 
Reicher, Helen Westley, Dwight 
Frye, Herbert Yost, Edward G. 
Robinson, Albert Brunning, Wil- 
liam Ingersoll and Others. 


“A Hit.”—Daily News. 
° <Willim Anthony MSGuire presents 


4 Dito OUT 





z- 





PLAYHOUSE #82ssS"e% 
:. * Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2:30 
Balcony and Gallery Seats at Box Office only. 
%. Thea., 44th St. W. of B’way. 
Sh ub ert Evenings 8:25. 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 
THE OPERETTA TRIUMPH 


PRINCESS FLAVIA 


MUSICAL 
tension or Lhe Prisoner of Zenda 


It’s A Great Comedy 


“imc PATO. 


with CLAIBORNE FOSTER 
BOOTH 45th St., W. of B’way. Evs. 8:30. 


Matinees WED. and SAT., 2:30. 
New 7th Annual 


GREENWICH 
VILLAGE 
FOLLIES 


Staged by HASSARD SHORT 


Chanin’ Thea., W.of B’y. Evs.8:30 
anin’s 46% St. Mew’ Wel. & Set 230 





























CIVILIZED ENTERTAINMENT— 
No Concession to Dubuquers 


creat GATSBY 


GREAT 
by OWEN DAVIS 
With JAMES RENNIE 


AMBASSADOR—NOW 
CASINO jiatnces Wels Sebo” 


DENNIS KING "“\usicat ‘Seneation” 


‘ Vagabond King 


Herbert Corthell, Carolyn Thomson, Max Figman, 
Olga Treskoff, Jane Carroll. Music by Friml. 
(Formerly 


PARISIANA Chez Fysher) 


ONLY PARISIAN CABARET IN AMERICA 
In the “Cavean” of the Century Theatre 


NIGHTLY AT 11:30 
PROGRAM OF ALL FRENCH ARTISTS 
American Debut of Lucyenne Boyer from Concert 
Mayol, Paris. Ben Selvin and His Orchestra. 
Smartest After the Theatre Place in Town. 


For Reservations: Columbus 2526 


DEAREST ENEMY 


| 
| The Exquisite Musical Success with 


HELEN FORD and CHARLES PURCELL 
| KNICKERBOCKER TH., B’y & 39th St. (Dir. 
| \. 1. Erlanger.) Evs. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 


| 
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A Challenge to ‘‘ Movie-Scoffers” 
and a Feast for Film Lovers 
The I. F. A. G. Presents 


“LUBITSCH WEEK” 


A Two Weeks’ Repertoire of Photo-Dramas 

Exclusively Directed by Ernest Lubitsch, 
The Master Director of the Cinema : 
Sunday, Mar. 7—‘‘PASSION” with Pola Negri. 
Monday, Mar. 8—‘‘THE MARRIAGE CIRCLE 
with Adolphe Menjou, Florence Vidor, Marie Prevost. 
Tuesday, Mar. g—*FORBIDDEN PARADISE 
with Pola Negri and Menjou. Wednesday, Mar. 1o— 
“KISS ME AGAIN" with Monte Blue and Marie 
Prevost. Thursday, Mar. 11r—*THE MARRIAGE 
CIRCLE.” Friday, Mar. 12 —‘‘FORBIDDEN 
PARADISE.” Saturday, Mar. 13—‘* PASSION. 


Cameo Theatre , 424 
“The Salon of the Cinema”’ Broadway 
Please send us your name for Regular 
Announcements and sour Suggestions 
for Film Revivals 
INTERNATIONAL FILM ARTS GUILD 
500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 








harles B’y & 46 St. Eves. 8: 
Dutiaghen GLOBE Mote. Wed. & “og Png 
H. H. FRAZEE’S Round the World 


Musical Sensation 


No, No, Nanette 


WITH 
LOUISE GROODY and Star Cast 


FULTON Theatre, West 46 St. Eves. 8:30 
Matinee Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


Ina Claire “THE LAST 


OF MRS. 
CHEYNEY” 
By Fred’k Lonsdale. Staged by Winchell Smith, 
with Roland Young and A. E. Matthews. 








' St., . 8:30 
New Amsterdam ag ng a ey 


Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 
CHARLES DILLINGHAM Presents 


MARILYN MILLER 
nd He Set SUNNY ities 


Company 





{ The Actors’ Theatre Presents Ibsen’s “HEDDA 
GABLER” at the Comedy Theatre, W. 41st St. 
Mats. Wed. & Sat. Penn. 3558. 


{ The brilliant cast includes Emily Stevens, 
Patricia Collinge, Louis Calhern, Frank Conroy, 
Dudley Digges, Hilda Helstrom and Helen Van 
Hoose. Staged by Dudley Digges. 





44th St. W. of B’y. Evgs. 
8:30. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 


Broadhurst 
A. H. WOODS Presents 


THE GREEN HAT 


By MICHAEL ARLEN 





BROADWAY’S FUNNIEST COMEDY 

T 4 EGG 

+ BUTTER *, £66 
with GREGORY KELLY 


West 48th St. Eves. 8:30 
LONGACRE Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 





} . 
THEA., W. 45th St. Eves. 8:30. 
Morosco Mats. Wed. & Sat. at 2:30. 


THE DRAMATIC SENSATION 


CRAIG’S WIFE 


By GEORGE KELLY. 





With CHRYSTAL HERNE. 


ALL BALCONY SEATS AT BOX OFFICE 
45 St. & 


Martin Beck Theatre Age tnd 
EVENINGS, 8:30. MATS.: Wed. & Sat. 


Florence Reed in 
TheShanghai Gesture 


FROM THE PRESS OF 
DOUGLAS C. MCMURTRIE 
NEW YORE 
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ating their Way 
to Health.. 


Naturally, simply, they banished 


their iils found again the energy 
of youth—with one fresh food 


Nor a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any sens:—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in every cake 
invigorate the whole system. They aid digestion—clear 
the skin—banish the poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary relief, yeast strengthens 
the intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and ac- 
tive. And day by day it releases new stores of energy. 

Eat two or three cakes regularly every day before 
neals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water or milk—or 
just plain, nibbled from the cake. For constipation espe- 

jally, dissolve one cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
yeakfast and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time 

they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or three 
lays. All grocers have Fleischmann’s Yeast. Start eat- 

Li it today! 

{nd let us send you a free copy of our latest booklet 
on Yeast for Health. Health Research Dept. Y-14, The 
'leischmann Company, 701 Washington St., New York. “DUE TO THE STRENUOUS DEMANDS that my 


life as a dancer makes on me, I found myself very run- 





down. I was so very tired that I could not assimilate food. 
A friend suggested Fleischmann’s Yeast so I decided to 
try it. In three weeks my digestion had improved re- 
markably. In six weeks I was as good as new. Nowadays 
as soon as I start feeling overtaxed, I take three cakes of 
Yeast a day to straighten me out.” 


Cecite D’Anprea, Yonkers, N. Y. 











SARA 





KIN ERUPTIONS had broken out all over 
face and body. I went to a doctor to see 
it he could do for me. He told me to take 


schmann’s Yeast. d so for about two 





nths. It was like magic. Now I have as fine mo, , S SAAS 
mplexion as any one could wish. = NE ey “T AM A GRADUATE NURSE. Nece ssarily eating 
Henry W. E:cn, Buffalo, N. Y. S os ws all sorts of food, I became very constipated. I would 

— ’ not take cathartics knowing the dangers of their con- 

tinued use. I tried Fleischmann’s Yeast. In a very 

THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire ‘to : . ; short time my constipation was cured. Now all my 
system—aids digestion—clears the skin A friends greet me with the remark, ‘How well you look’.” 


banishes constipation. Start eating it today! ~ Mrs. C. M. Butt, Columbus, Ohio 


GRAIL Mee ia Seren reree et 











‘hen you and spring 


are thrilling to the first ball game of 
the year—and your favorite player 


drives out a homer—when the 


stands rise, roaring with cheers 


—have a Camel! 


WHEN spring’s first ball 
game is here. And a heavy 
hitter cracks the ball, shriek- 
ing into center-field for a 
home run—oh, happy 
mortal, as the stands roar 
with glee—have a Camel! 


For Camel adds the magic 
of its own fragrance to life’s 
most festive days. Camels 
are of such choice tobaccos 
that they never tire the taste. 
Camels are so skilfully made 
that they never leave a 
cigaretty after-taste. Spend 
what you may—you'll get 
more pleasure out of Camels 
than any other cigarette you 
ever put a match to. 

So this fair spring day as 
the bases fill and a hefty 
batter lofts out one that it 
seems will never stop flying 
—oh, then, taste the smoke 
that means completed en- 
chantment. Know then the 
mellowest flavor that ever 
came from a cigarette. 






“) : Da SN a ee 


Have a Camel! 

Camels contain the very choicest tobaccos grown in all the world. 

Camels are blended by the world’s most expert blenders. Nothing is 

too good for Camels. In the making of this one brand we concentrate 

the tobacco knowledge and skill of the largest organization of tobacco 

experts in the world. No other cigarette made is like Camels. They 
are the overwhelming choice of experienced smokers. 













































Our highest wish, if you 
do not yet know Camel 
quality, is that you try 
them. We invite you 
to compare Camels with 
any other cigarette made 
at any price. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


